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Interrelationship Between 
Taxes and Public Relations 


AXATION and public rela- 
T iions were not associated in the 

not so long ago. Those were 
the extravagant days, when the sky 
limit and no one seemed to 
care. Yet today they have become so 
connected that one cannot 
function without the other. 

When I say “public relations,” I 
do not mean press agentry, propa- 
ganda, or ballyhoo, but the setting 
up of major policies concerning man- 
agement of utilities, industry, busi- 
ness, and the major taxpayers, in all 
their relations—directly or  indi- 
rectly—concerning the public, gov- 
ernment and all of the pressure 
groups which are active today. 

Politicians Have Made 

Taxation a Vital Problem 

It is because public relations and 
taxation have been so completely dis- 
associated in the minds of business, 
industry and finance, but so closely 
allied in the minds and actions of 
politicians that taxation is the vital 
problem today to every individual, 
corporation and institution in this 
country. 

Taxes cannot be assessed or en- 
forced except by law. Laws are en- 
acted by those elected by the public. 
Therefore, it is the public or the 
people who make the laws and it is 
only the people who can bring any 
reliet from unfair and unjust taxa- 
tion. Yet when the question of taxa- 
tion arises, we invariably find the 
Majority aligned against the mi- 
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By CHESTER M. MARTIN 


Ex-Chairman, Michigan State Tax Commission 


POLITICIAN has for years realized relationship be- 
tween taxes and public relations but business man 


has not. 


When he does come to realize it, some 


improvement may be expected in this basic problem 
of today .. . Public must be told where tax money 
goes while it is being spent or before it is spent. Tax 
problem should be taken into open. Human relations 
and responsible government. Address before conven- 
tion of Michigan Independent Telephone Association 


nority in the totally erroneous be- 
lief that the majority pay no taxes 
while the minority pay the freight. 

So long as this belief remains in 
the minds of the general public, taxa- 
tion will not merely remain the bur- 
den it is but it will be increased and 
heavily increased. The public must 
be informed as to what it pays in 
taxes and where its money goes, even 
though a tremendous number of peo- 
ple never receive a direct demand for 
taxes or actually see or pay a tax 
bill. They do pay on practically every 
one of the necessities of life, on all 
of their amusements and more 
heavily on even the minor luxuries. 


Everyone Pays Taxes 
In Some Form 


You find the same alignment elec- 
tion after election, and even more so 
during recent years. It should be 
known by this time that you can’t 
“soak the rich” without soaking the 


ordinary citizen. Soak the rich in 
taxation, and it simply must be 
passed down to the rest of us. 

Pressure groups use their influ- 
ence to increase taxation, and re- 
cently they have succeeded to even a 
greater extent than usual; but the 
payment of the taxes they wish to 
see imposed strikes back at their own 
membership, for every man pays 
taxes in one shape or another in re- 
lation to his income. 

I was told the other day of the 
method used in England to let the 
little fellow know how he is paying 
taxes. Using the tune of the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” they sing the 
following: 


There’s a tax upon your sugar; there’s 
a tax upon your tea, , 

There’s a tax on what your income is 
and what it ought to be. 

They’ve taxed your beer, your cigar- 
ettes, your shoes, your hat, your tie, 

And a tax upon the undertaker when 
you’re about to die. 
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They used the name of the local 
member of Parliament in that last 
line and they began to question who 
paid the taxes. Possibly that is edu- 
cation in an elemental and casual 
way, but is effective. 

Public relations, in this connection, 
do not mean charges made against 
this or that politician, but a basic 
matter of education—not only of the 
leaders of the pressure groups but 
of the rank and file—with convincing 
proof of what those who think they 
pay nothing, actually pay. 

I have worked on matters of taxa- 
tion for business and for govern- 
ment, and I can tell you without dis- 
paraging either group that the gov- 
ernment has the support of the ma- 
jority, while business has failed 
pathetically so far, to win any help 
from the general public. 

Tax Problem Must Be 

Brought Into the Open 


There is a tremendous public rela- 
tions job to be done in this country 
and it must be a cohesive, correlated, 
sound, above-board job. Taxation has 
to be brought up into the open and 
kept there. Just now, we hear of it 
spasmodically or at election time and 
then it is forgotten. It is a perfectly 
honest job, a sincere job, actually the 
job of every citizen to analyze and 
realize what he or she pays and, 
when he or she finds out, to pass the 
information along to others. 

Actually, I think you will find out 
that taxation is the basic problem to- 
day, and so long as the public is 
aware that they pay the bill, just so 
long will business, industry, and 
finance be stifled; and so long as 
they are stifled, the public will be the 
principal sufferer. There is such a 
definite relationship between the suf- 
ferings from taxation of the rich and 
the poor alike that it is astonishing 
there should be any difference of 
opinion in the matter. 

The public must be told while the 
money is being spent or before the 
money has been spent, just what it 
will pay for, instead of waiting, as 
we do now, to question it after it has 
been paid out when, of course, it is 
too late. Yes, there is a relationship 
between taxation and public rela- 
tions. The politician has realized it, 
but the business man has not. When 
he does, we may expect some im- 
provement. 

I mentioned pressure’ groups. 
These are many and varied; they are 
active in every state and community, 
and throughout the nation today. As 
originally conceived and organized, 
their purposes are seemingly con- 
structive and laudable but as they 
gain numerical strength and prestige, 
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they are joined and oftentimes con- 
trolled by ambitious politicians, 
mostly for the selfish purpose of 
gaining office or perpetuating them- 
selves in political office or to gain po- 
litical preference for a particular 
class. You will find them in many 
guises and forms but always for the 
same purpose: to obtain for their 
group more and more of your tax 
money. 

Please bear in mind that your gov- 
ernment, local, state, or federal, has 
just one source of revenue to spend 
and none other; that is, the money 
you pay in taxes, visible and invisible. 

You will find these pressure groups 
everywhere and many of us are un- 
doubtedly contributing members to 
one or more of them. The most 
prominent are educational, fraternal, 
religious, labor, veteran, and racial 
groups of various nationalities. 

These groups today control most 
of legislation and tax spending, 
through fear engendered in office 
holders of all grades. 

Only a few weeks ago we had the 
audacious spectacle of a national la- 
bor leader taking over the office of a 
chairman of an important committee 
in Congress and ordering your repre- 
sentatives to do his bidding for his 
particular group under threat of re- 
prisals in the coming election. 

Is that responsible government? 
Or is it pressure group government? 

As I read history, I submit that 
is not the type of government con- 
ceived and written into the Constitu- 
tion by the founding fathers of this 
republican democracy. 

Who Are Our Neighbors 

of the Present Day? 

Why are we hearing so much about 
public relations these last few years? 
We never heard of them in our school 
days—why? Because we had reai 
neighbors in those days who were 
flesh and blood human beings. 

But today, who are our neighbors? 
They are voices and sounds that 
boom at us over the radio or flicker 
at us on the screen; and all too often 
these radio and movie neighbors are 
not what they seem. 

In olden days, and it could be re- 
vived today, there was a community 
comradeship. It is true that the Bap- 
tists, the Methodists, Catholics and 
Presbyterians may have had their 
differences of opinion about baptism 
or something else, but they knew 
each other as neighbors and human 
beings. Today there is misunder- 
standing and class hatred, and much 
of it because we do not know each 
other. 

If this democracy of ours flounders 
and sinks into dictatorship it will be 


because we do not know each other 
in communities, and the nation will 
be pounded to pieces on the rocks of 
class hatred engendered by these 
sounds and voices. 


Community Friendliness 
and Responsible Government 


Public relations emphasize human 
relations; and the improvemeit of 
human relations will hasten the re- 
turn to community friendliness and 
responsible community, state and na- 
tional government. And that means 
economy in spending and lower taxa- 
tion. 

If I see the picture correctly, prac- 
tically the same problems of govern- 
ment and taxation apply to all of us, 
Therefore, remember this: Fully 60 
per cent of your tax spending is done 
by local governments, township, vil- 
lage, city, county, school district, 
state; and the place to start the rem- 
edy is at home in your own commv- 
nity. 

If your supervisor, alderman, com- 
missioner, school trustee, state legis- 
lator, or state senator is responsible 
to pressure groups instead of his 
community, then turn him out—re- 
gardless of his political party, or af- 
filiations. 

The way to do this is to organize 
a taxpayers’ league in every commu- 
nity, check the budgets and spending 
of these various officials, as has been 
successfully done in Indiana, the 
state of Washington, partially in 
Tennessee, and with excellent results 
in Massachusetts and other New 
England states. When successful at 
home, you will soon put “the fear of 
God” into the hearts of your national 
representatives who tolerate exces- 
sive spending. 


Unbridled Extravagance 
Cannot Be Supported 


Each man should pay his equit- 
able share of taxes, and no man 
should receive benefits beyond that 
which is justified and necessary for 
the well-being of the community as 
a whole. No class or kind of people 
have claims in their own right upon 
the public treasury, and no tax sys- 
tem can be devised that will support 
unbridled public extravagance. 

Let us consider Michigan for a mo- 
ment. In 1933, it was alleged that 
our real estate and personal property 
tax system had broken down, due to 
excessive valuations and a huge de 
linquency in collections. The largest 
amount ever assessed on real and 
personal property for state purposes 
was $29,500,000 in the year of 1929. 

We substituted a 3 per cent sales 
tax. For the last fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1937, the sales tax produced 
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10,000, a large proportion of 
is returned to local municipali- 


$58, 
whic 
ties ‘or education and welfare pur- 
poses. Notwithstanding this, we find 
our |ocal spending and taxes vastly 


increased. This is a clear case of 
double taxation and, as usual, is paid 
by the wage earner and so-called 
white collar class. 

In the year ending June 30, 1937, 
the state government collected more 
than 152 million dollars in revenue 
receipts. Of this, 103 millions came 
from three sources: the sales tax, the 
gas tax, and the weight tax. Every 
one of these taxes are taxes on the 
consumption of necessities which tax 
every dollar of the ordinary man’s 
living expenses. 

This year the report will show a 
payroll tax, based on the wages of 
labor, levied in connection with the 
social security legislation. This 
money is not held for the person pay- 
ing it in, with accumulated interest, 
and under an enforceable contract. 
Instead, both the tax clauses and 
benefit provisions are subject to fu- 
ture amendatory legislation without 
reference to the sums that any 
worker may already have paid. 

There is an old French saying: 
“The best tax is the one that plucks 
the most feathers from the geese that 
squawk the least.” That is the gen- 
eral rule throughout this nation to- 
day; and for more than a generation 
the laborer, the tradesman, the 
farmer, and the home owner, as well 
as the employer, have been the geese 
that are being plucked by these pres- 
sure groups. The time has come to 
squawk and to keep on squawking 
until some measure of justice has 
been done for the taxpayer. 

Let me interpolate here that the 
very rich represent only 10 per cent 
and the very poor another 10 per 
cent of our population. In between 
is the 80 per cent who really pay and 
pay. They are the laborers, factory 
men of all grades, clerks, engineers, 


doctors, dentists, lawyers, small 
store keepers, etc. 

Every competent business ~ man, 
manufacturer or utility operator 


knows that all taxes must be treated 
as an expense or cost item and added 
to the price of the finished article to 
the consuming public, who comprise 
the 80 per cent mentioned previously. 
It is your job and mine to drive that 
fact home to every citizen. 

or the same period the sales tax 
reports, broken down, show as fol- 
lows: Of more than a million-and-a- 
half dollars of sales tax collected on, 
dairy products alone—the milk for 
babies and growing children and but- 
ter for their bread, etc.—80 per cent 
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STOP 


Stop worrying—when you can 
handle the present as well as God 
will handle the future, you will 
laugh at your worries. 

Stop wishing—a wish is a con- 
fession of weakness. Want what 
you want hard enough to get it, 
or else feel superior to the need. 

Stop criticizing—only an ass 
wastes energy in braying. 

Stop hesitating — it is the 
plunger who goes to the bottom 
of things. And whether gold or 
mud is at the bottom the man, 
who has found it, rests. 

Stop imitating—a real ruby is 
worth more than an artificial 
diamond. 

Stop idling—either work, or 
play, or sleep, or travel; in short, 
make even your rest periods a 
thing of ambition, volition, system. 

Stop hurrying—when you teach 
your brain to outrun your body, 
your body will stay quiet.—John 
D. Wells. 











was paid by the deluded geese. Of 
more than four million dollars of 
sales tax collected from sales of 
clothing, 80 per cent again was col- 
lected from the deluded geese. Of 
more *than two million dollars col- 
lected from furniture stores, again 
who paid? 

But that is not all, eight million 
dollars of sales tax were paid by de- 
partment stores that include the 
chain stores. And who are their cus- 
tomers? Again the 80 per cent—or 
you and I. 

These figures do not include the 
coal dealers, or the electric light and 
gas companies, but there was a total 
of 32 million dollars, or almost 60 
per cent of the total sales tax return 
collected from food, clothing, furni- 
ture, fuel and light, the real necessi- 
ties of life. 

And who pays? Again the 80 per 
cent of deluded geese. And who 
spends? Your elected representatives 
who supinely submit to pressure 
groups. 

Most of the men you elect are per- 
sonally honest but politically unscru- 
pulous. They do not lie, cheat, give 
or take bribes; that is, not out of— 
or into—their own pockets. But they 
are caught in a system and environ- 
ment that seems to encourage them 
to take the money out of your gov- 
ernmental pockets, which is to say 
the taxpayer’s pocket, to perpetuate 
themselves in office, or again to sat- 
isfy the pressure groups. 


Owing to the many furms of taxa- 
tion by which the businessman is 
confronted today, he has found it 
necessary to add extra expense to his 
clerical, accounting, and legal depart- 
ments in order to properly take care 
of these items and keep out of the 
clutches of the law. Now the time 
has come when he must convince his 
customer and consumer that they are 
paying the taxes. 


The Consumer Is 


Paying the Taxes 

You should insist upon your sup- 
pliers showing in their invoices to 
you the proportion of all the taxes 
they pay that is included in the price. 
And if you are a renter, you should 
insist upon the landlord showing the 
proportion of taxes in the rent you 
pay; and you, in turn, should show 
the total on your invoice to your cus- 
tomer. 

I am told that when a department 
store in Cincinnati bought the entire 
output of shirts from a manufac- 
turer for a special sale, he had the 
total taxes computed from the cotton 
in the field to the completed shirt 
for the customer. He displayed the 
shirts in his windows at $1.68 a 
piece, of which 57 cents of the selling 
price was represented by actual taxes 
paid. 

In conclusion, let me quote from a 
recent talk by the brilliant Arthur 
H. Rice, that is particularly apropos 
to your business and this theme: 


If an automobile were stalled in the 
middle of the road and you saw the 
owner out there lashing it with a buggy 
whip, you would think the man was 
crazy, wouldn’t you? Or if he were to 
take a monkey wrench and pound the 
radiator because the car wouldn’t go, 
you would say he was hot-headed, or 
worse. 

What do we do when the car stalls? 
If we have any knowledge of the auto- 
mobile at all, we put our wits together 
and try to trace the trouble. If we 
can’t or don’t have the time, we send 
for the expert repairman and he, be- 
cause of his training and knowledge 
and the tools he has, proceeds in a 
scientific way to trace the trouble and 
repair it. 

In other words, we have a scientific 
attitude toward anything that is me- 
chanical; but when it comes to any- 
thing that involves human behavior, 
such as crimes, welfare, government, 
and taxes, we sometimes are just as 
crazy or impulsive as the man who 
whipped the automobile or pounded it 
with a monkey wrench. Because, in- 
stead of trying to be scientific and logi- 
cal about a thing, we go into “direct 
action.” 


I should like to use the term here 
of “social engineering,” but I don’t 
want to be misunderstood. When I 
say “social” I don’t mean brain 
trusts. The trouble with some of this 











so-called “social engineering” is the 
fact that it has not been given a 
scientific test. 

When a new feature is proposed 
for an automobile, or radio or tele- 
phone, it is tried and tested for miles 
and miles, under all kinds of condi- 
tions. It is studied and analyzed and 
checked in every way. 

We ought to be just as scientific 
about new ideas for social planning 
and government. We should test new 
theories before putting them into 
operation. If these words suggest to 
you any political faith or theory or 
any partisan politics, then don’t call 
it “social planning” or “social engi- 
neering.” Call it “common sense.” 

Back of the theory of public rela- 
tions is the belief that human beings, 
if given the real facts would act in- 
telligently. Citizens are the jury and 
in the long run their decision is usu- 
ally correct; in other words, give the 
people the facts and they will act 
wisely and justly. 

When the politician is forced by 
an enlightened public opinion to ac- 
cept the same moral responsibility 
for his acts as does the farmer, the 
business man, the engineer at the 
throttle, the mechanic at the lathe, 
and the laborer in the factory, then 
and only then will progress in econ- 
omy in government be made. 

7, 
“Bring Home the Bacon” 


Sales Drive Planned 

A “Bring Home the Bacon” drive for 
new business has been planned by Gen- 
eral Commercial Superintendent H. F. 
McCulla of the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for November. 
“The Daily Squeal” will be issued re- 
cording the campaign’s progress. To 
the tail end area manager will go a 
prize of a pair of guinea pigs, which 
he will keep until he can pass them on 
to another luckless wight. 

A company quota of approximately 
1200 gross stations sales and 1200 mis- 
cellaneous sales has been set up as the 
mark to shoot at. This is planned on 
a basis of one sale of each kind for 
each employe. No individual prizes 
will be awarded, but a picnic or party 
will be given the area reaching the 
highest percentage of the gross station 
sales quota. 

. & 
Five Miles of Poles 


Moved Without Service 
“Dollies’—small flat cars on tracks 
—took a big part in a giant telephone 
job recently. They helped to shift five 
miles of toll lines without moving the 
telephone poles from an upright posi- 
tion and without interrupting service 
over the circuits. 
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The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


OLD ADAGE, “An ounce 
of prevention ...,’” is still 
true and is the only way 
to halt accidents. No. 346 


SUDDEN gust of wind, a door 
A slams, glass shatters, and an 

employe in line with the door is 
severely cut by flying glass. This 
accident, like the majority of acci- 
dents, could have been avoided if the 
necessary precaution had been taken 
—that is, to have a door-stop to hold 
the door in place. 

Accidents not only result in pain 
and suffering for the victim but are 
wasteful. Frequently they disrupt 
the orderly daily routine, especially 
in a small organization. 

Accidents can and should be pre- 
vented by simple, precautionary mea- 
sures. Many mishaps result from 
hurrying. We are so anxious to 
accomplish this or that, or to arrive 
here or there, that we scurry along 
recklessly, taking unnecessary 
chances. 

In a central office operators should 
be careful going up or down stairs. 
A serious accident may result from 
catching the shoe heel on a step. Ifa 
hand-rail is provided, it should be 
used. 

Operators should be cautious when 
getting off and on chairs. When 
chairs are adjusted by a supervisor 
or chief operator, she and the opera- 
tor should be sure that the chair is in 
its proper position before the opera- 
tor is seated. 

You never know what you are go- 
ing to meet when you round a corner 
—who or what may be on the other 
side—therefore, doorways should be 
approached with the thought that 
someone may be coming toward you. 
If corners are rounded suddenly, a 
head-on collision may result, with 
serious injury to one or both parties. 

Telephone operators have been in- 





The poles, carrying five crossarms 
of wires the entire distance and a 50- 
pair cable for part of it, were moved 
sideways 20 feet to make room for a 
highway widening job near Springfield, 
Mo. As the job had to be done with 
unusual speed, unusual methods were 
used, but every detail was carefully 
planned in advance. 

The required slack in the wires and 
cable was added at the start. A pole 


structed in the proper method o: han- 
dling their cords in order to avoid 
accidents, but an additional reminder 
will not be amiss. Jerking a cord, 
when disconnecting, is very apt to 
strike an adjacent operator in the 
eye. An accident of this kind should 
never happen; in addition to being 
carelessness and lack of caution on 
the part of the operator it would also 
be failure to carry out the correct 
operating procedure. 

The admonition “Stop, Look and 
Listen” is familiar to practically all 
people in every walk of life. While 
this warning is not always heeded, 
for many lives are lost and numer- 
ous people are seriously injured every 
year, nevertheless, this admonition 
is helpful in influencing the average 
person to exercise due caution when 
crossing railroad tracks. 

To telephone people in the traffic 
department we suggest this slogan: 
“Distraction and Haste Cause Suffer- 
ing and Waste.”’ An accident is nota 


pleasant experience, neither is it 
profitable. If we all pull together, 
take the necessary precautionary 


measures, think before we act, we can 

put “Old Man Accident” out of busi- 

ness in every central office in a very 
short time. 

Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. If a report charge on a call is 
50 cents or more, do you add the 
federal tax? 

2. At what point in recording a tick- 
et do you record the filing time 
when necessary? 

3. Is it necessary to pass a verbal 
clearance on all multi-switch con- 
nections? 

4. How long can you hold the circuit 

on a BY report? 

On a call to a person at a hotel 

when the room telephone is DA 

and the party does not answer, is 
there a report charge? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 

tions are given on page 29. 


or 


was then lifted by derrick and winch 
to a “dolly” set on tracks laid at right 
angles to the highway. This was rolled 
halfway to its waiting new hole, then 
the next pole was similarly handled. 
Pole No. 1 was then shifted the rest of 
the way. Thus, with two poles being 
moved at a time, the shift was accom- 
plished without removing the wires 
from the insulators and with only a 
few wire transfers. 
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Give-Away 
Telephone Service 


GENEROSITY has its boomerangs. The —— . 
disposition of the “good scouts” of an —_ 


earlier day to give away telephone serv- 


ice to their friends and customers has 


dumped into the lap of posterity a prob- 


lem of first magnitude. 


published through courtesy of the South- 
western Telephone News, tells of the 
methods used by the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. in attacking and over- 
coming this widespread social habit 


¢¢ AY I USE your telephone, 
M please?” 
~ 


The first business man 
who heard this question probably 
was a good scout and said—as thou- 
sands of others after him—‘‘Why, 
sure, help yourself.” 

And thus, innocently, he started 
the ball rolling. How could he fore- 
see that the practice of borrowing 
telephone service would one day be- 
come a Great American Custom, and 
land with an embarrassing thud 
square in the lap of posterity? 

In all probability this first good- 
natured merchant was more pleased 
than otherwise by the request. 

Tackling the telephone of those 
early days was not a job to be under- 
taken by the uninitiated. It might 
look easy to operate the box-like con- 
traption but, in reality, it took a lot 
of native talent, strong lungs, and 
the endurance to stay in there to the 
gruelling finish. However, win, lose 
or draw—it was bound to be good 
sporting entertainment for specta- 
tors, and a welcome break in the 
day’s routine. 

Even later on—when mother was a 
girl—most of the merchants seemed 
to feel it was kind of neighborly to 
have people drop in and use the tele- 
Phone. If all business men didn’t 
feel quite that way, it still didn’t 
make much practical difference. You 
couldn’t say “no” to a person who 
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wanted to use the telephone—any 
more than you could refuse to give a 
customer a glass of water from the 
soda fountain. 

Another generation passes; the 
scene changes. The corner store has 
taken a youth treatment. Sagging 
lines of the old front have been lifted 
and replaced with glistening marble. 
A shiny glass showcase has been 
grafted on to the wooden counter. 
Trays and shelves of colorful pack- 
ages sparkle under a scientifically de- 
signed lighting system. 

3ut in one respect things have not 
changed a bit. Passed on from one 
generation to another, the “may-I- 
use-your-telephone?” habit is more 
deeply entrenched than ever. True, 
the telephone is a later model—but 
notice where it is placed! Right at 
the front of the store—usually on top 
of the counter, where it will be con- 
venient to incoming traffic! 

Over the years, though, the atti- 
tude of most business men towards 
the ancient custom of lending tele- 
phone service changed considerably. 
Some merchants even advertised, 
“Free Telephone.” In most cases, 
however, it got to be something of a 
problem. 

Letting a customer place a call now 
and then was one thing—but practi- 
cally turning over your telephone 
service to a steady procession of 
users was something else; and it 





















































“Letting a customer place a call now and 

then was one thing—but practically turning 

over your telephone service to a steady pro- 
cession of users was something else .. ." 


wasn’t uncommon to find one or more 
users waiting their turns while oth- 
ers were talking. 

Of course, here and there was a 
merchant who had his own ideas 
about how far it was reasonable to 
go in tying up the telephone service 
he needed for his own business. 
Druggists, for example, heard com- 
plaints like this: 

“You know, Mr. Kronmiller, when 
Jimmy fell off his bike yesterday 
noon I tried for 40 minutes to call 
you up for some bandages. Here I 
was, all alone in the house, and Cen- 
tral kept saying, ‘I’m sorry, the line 
is busy.’ I tell you, I was near to 
frantic. . : 

And Mr. Kronmiller reflects that 
this must have been while Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy was in the day before to tele- 
phone her sister about the new wall- 
paper—or right after, when Mrs. 
Hoeffler and her daughter were tak- 
ing turns at a telephone visit with 
Grandma Smoot. Well, he’d have to 
do something about it, that was cer- 
tain. 

After that he may have gone hard- 
boiled for a while and tried to ex- 
plain why he didn’t want so many 
people to use his telephone. But he 
wasn’t very wholehearted about it. 
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After all, it was something people ex- 
pected, and you couldn’t afford to an- 
tagonize customers. 

And so one day the telephone com- 
pany found itself facing a three-way 
problem: 

(1) Residence customers com- 
plained that “the Blank store is al- 
ways reported busy—I just know the 
operator doesn’t even try to get the 
number for me. = 

(2) Business subscribers weren’t 
getting the full service they paid for. 
Their own use of the telephone was 
restricted. Worst of all, their serv- 
ice frequently was blocked against 
incoming calls. 

(3) The telephone company itself 
was not getting any compensation 
for the extra traffic that had grown 
up. And studies showed that such 
traffic accounted for a surprisingly 
large portion of traffic over the tele- 
phones affected. 

The company’s attack on the prob- 
lem began a number of years ago 
with installation of coin telephones 
in locations convenient to the public. 
At the same time, the private tele- 
phones of business customers were 
rearranged so that they would be 
easily accessible only to the proprie- 
tor and his employes. 

In the main, coin telephones have 
been well-received both by business 
subscribers and the general public. 
But overcoming a widespread social 
habit is a slow process. Here and 
there were merchants who felt they 
should have the right to give away 
all the telephone service they wanted 
to. And some people came right out 
and denounced the coin telephone as 
a malicious invention to squeeze 
nickels out of the public. 

Many customers—and possibly 
some of our own employes—do not 
understand two fundamental points: 

First, that “flat rate’’ charges are 
based on average usage by certain 
classes of customers. This principle 
is difficult for them to grasp because 
almost everything else they buy is 
priced by the pound, the bushel, gal- 
lon or other unit. 
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There isn’t the same difficulty in 
understanding charges for long dis- 
tance or for “measured rate” service. 
In both cases the charge is made at 
so much per call. And by the same 
token, the company has no problem 
of excess usage with these two classes 
of service. 

A measured rate subscriber doesn’t 
let the public use his telephone, for 
the cost of the extra calls would then 
be borne by the subscriber—not the 
telephone company. And, of course, 
no one is likely to offer the public 
free use of his telephone for long 
distance calls. 


The Company Sells Tele- 
phone Calls—Not Telephones 


The second fundamental point 
often misunderstood is that the com- 
pany sells telephone calls—not tele- 
phones. Without thinking much 
about it, a customer may feel that 
the telephone instrument is the key 
to the situation. He says, in effect: 
“This telephone is installed on my 
premises. It is mine to use as much 
as I like. And, as long as my bill 
is paid, no one has a right to ques- 
tion who uses my telephone nor how 
frequently it is used.” 

A full explanation of these matters 
involves many technical points. How- 
ever, it is not difficult to explain the 
fundamental principles in terms that 
anyone can understand. Here is the 
way one veteran salesman does it: 

“All of our local service is really 
established on the basis of average 
usage,” he tells the customer. “That 
is, we have a rate for residence cus- 
tomers and another rate for business. 
Naturally, the business rate is 
higher, since business subscribers, 
on the average, use many more ¢alls 
per month than those in the resi- 
dence group. 

“Now the difficulty we get into in 
some business locations is that others 
besides the customer use the tele- 
phone—and this, of course, causes 
the usage to run ’way beyond the 
average. 
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——— = | opened a boarding house... 


Let me illustrate our probler: this 
way.. Suppose, Mr. Blank, yo. are 
a grocer, and you offer to sup)'ly all 
the food for my family at a fla’ rate 
per month. We'll say your rite js 
$30 for a family of three, $4) for 
four persons, and so on. You have 
made careful studies, and you know 
that, based on the average arnount 
of groceries used per family, the plan 
will work out all right. 

And it does work fine—excepi that 
one day I open a boarding house, 
See the point? I am sure you 
wouldn’t feel I was entitled to order 
an unlimited supply of food, paying 
only the flat rate you had set for one 
family of definite size. 

You probably wouldn’t object to 
my having an occasional guest to din- 
ner. And neither does the telephone 
company object to a subscriber let- 
ting a guest in his home use his tele- 
phone. Or, if a business subscriber 
knows a man well enough to let him 
use the telephone in his private office, 
we see nothing wrong in that either. 
It’s the volume use by the general 
public that we object to—just as you 
would object to my boarding house. 
Don’t you agree that the company’s 
position is reasonable?” 

During the last three years the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. has 
made an intensive effort to correct 
the situation through explanation 
that proper arrangement of business 
service and installation of coin tele- 
phones, where needed, benefits the 
public, the customer, and the com- 
pany. Hundreds of such rearrange- 
ments have been made, and the ac- 
tivity will be continued until all the 
undesirable situations are corrected. 

The job calls for close coordination 
between salesmen, business office rep- 
resentatives, and installers. In fact, 
all employes have the opportunity to 
help, through explaining the purposes 
of coin telephone services whenever 
questions arise. 

One example of what employes 
should not do is so depressing we 


















"... And it worked fine, except that one day 
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wouldn’t even mention where it oc- 
curred. It seems that after a long 
“ciseussion” (which is a salesman’s 
wey of describing a pretty hot argu- 
ment) a certain drug store proprie- 
tor finally was convinced that he 
should have two coin telephones at 
the front of the store and place his 
own telephone in the prescription de- 
partment. 

[he change was soon made, and a 
few days later the salesman dropped 
in to see how it was working out. 
The sixth sense which salesmen de- 
velop noted an unfriendly chill radi- 
ating from the counter where the 
druggist was serving a customer. 
The salesman started to wave a 
cheery “‘see you later,” and return 
some day when the cold wave had 
blown over. But it was too late. 
Here came the proprietor, full of bad 
news. 

“So, I should put in those nickel- 
in-the-slot telephones,” the druggist 
snorted. “And the first thing hap- 
pens proves I’m right and the public 
won’t like ’em. You know who it was 
proves I’m right?” 

“Well, 
what. ... 


now, I can’t 


” 


imagine 


“One of your own men.” The drug- 
gist paused momentarily to empha- 
size his point. “One of your own 
employes doesn’t think any more of 
the idea than I do. This fellow has 
been coming in every once in a while 
to use the telephone—and a pretty 
good customer, too. But I guess he 
never heard of all those reasons you 
gave me the other day for moving 
my telephone to the back and putting 
pay telephones out here for the pub- 
lic. He insisted he didn’t want to 
use the booth telephone so finally I 
let him use the one back at the desk. 

“IT said to myself: ‘If one of their 
own men don’t like them, my other 
customers won't.” So you will please 
arrange to take these pay telephones 
out immediately and put my tele- 
phone back on the cigar counter 
where it was.” 

“Now look,” said the salesman 
firmly, taking the situation-in hand. 
“Now I can explain that. I’m glad 
you brought that matter up... .” 

And somehow he managed to con- 
vince the druggist that the company’s 
policy is sound, even though an occa- 
sional employe may not fully under- 
stand it. We have an idea that sub- 
sequently he made it his business to 
‘xplain the policy fully to the other 
employe involved. 

This is not a typical example, by 
iny means, for most telephone people 
ire more than anxious to cooperate 
vith any movement that improves 
service. So that any of us can an- 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


North Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Pine 
Needles Inn, near Pinehurst, 
November 7 and 8. 

South Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Jefferson 
Hotel, Columbia, November 10 
and 11. 

Tennessee Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hermitage Ho- 
tel, Nashville, November 14-15. 

Kentucky Independent  Tele- 
phone Association, Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, November 17-18. 











swer questions that come up, how- 
ever, it may be well to remember that 
coin telephones are provided: 

(1) As a convenience to the cus- 
tomer. 

(2) To avoid interfering with the 
subscriber’s service. 

(3) To assure an equitable meth- 
od of charging for all of the service 
rendered. 

To the average user, we can point 
out that whenever you see the Blue 
Bell sign: 

(1) You need not hesitate to en- 
ter the establishment to use the coin 
telephone; you will be welcome. 

(2) You will not need to go be- 
hind a counter, into an office, or 
otherwise impose on the proprietor. 

(3) You will not interfere with 
the proprietor’s service; when tele- 
phone facilities were arranged, pub- 
lic usage was anticipated. 

Here is a brief explanation of the 
types of coin telephone service fur- 
nished: 

There are two kinds of coin serv- 
ice, public and semi-public. 

Public telephones are installed at 
the company’s opinion on premises 
where there is a comparatively large 
volume of public usage, so large as 
to interfere with the subscriber’s 
own calls. Public telephones are not 
listed in the directory. The sub- 
scriber has his own service and di- 
rectory listing. He merely acts as 
agent for the company with respect 
to the public telephone and receives 
a commission on coin telephone re- 
ceipts. 

Semi-public service is provided 
where the combined subscriber and 
public usage can be handled over one 
line. The subscriber has a listing in 
the directory and guarantees that 
the coin telephone will produce so 
much revenue in terms of three, four 
or five outgoing calls a day. When- 
ever someone else uses the telephone, 


he helps the subscriber pay for the 
service. 

Unless the subscriber’s service is 
made inaccessible to the public, the 
purpose of the two services will be 
defeated. Often a merchant hesitates 
to direct people to the public tele- 
phone for fear of offending them. If 
his private telephone is easily avail- 
able, the public tends to use it—and 
soon the practice grows until it se- 
riously hampers the merchant’s own 
use of the service. 

Thus, it is not only desirable for 
subscribers to have the proper kind 
of service—but it is also essential 
that the service be properly arranged 
on the premises. 


vy 
That Roosevelt 


Phoneless House 

Writing in his Chicago Daily News 
column, “The Once Over,” H. I. Phillips 
recently “That Roosevelt 
Phoneless House” now under construc- 
tion on the President’s Hyde Park, N. 
Y., estate, as a retreat from affairs 
of state. Mr. Phillips’ discussion was 
in the form of a skit as follows: 

The President (as he-moves in)— 
“Ah! Isn’t this lovely? No _ phone. 
What a relief to know nobody can 
disturb me!” (There is a knock at 
the door. A messenger hands Mr. 
Roosevelt a “Phone the 
“T’ll do noth- 


I came out here for 


discussed 


message.) 
White House at once.” 
ing of the kind. 
seclusion.” 

Aide (answering a knock at the door) 

“What is it?” 

Stranger—‘“I knew there was a new 
house here and I wondered if the ten- 
ant had arranged for milk yet 7” 

Aide (fiercely) —“Out! Scat!” 

President—“*Who was that?” 

Aide—‘A pest about milk. 
him out.” 

President—“Gosh, that reminds me. 
I must arrange about milk at that. 
Oh, well, I can telephone No, I 
can’t either!” 

Mrs. Roosevelt (entering with a 
handful of papers)—‘Really, Frank- 
lin, this is too much.” 

President—“What do you mean, my 
dear?” 

Mrs. Roosevelt (putting the papers 
on his desk) —“Telephone numbers for 
you to call when you leave here.” 

(Six messenger boys troop in. The 
aide opens the messages.) 

Aide—“They’re all from Washing- 
ton. Want you to call as soon as you 
can.” 

(The President puts on his hat and 
coat and starts to leave.) 

Aide—“Where to, Mr. President?” 

President—“Downtown to order a 
telephone put in.” 
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Qathers and Sens in the Ind 


THEODORE GARY, HUNTER 
L. GARY and THEODORE S. GARY 
—father, son and grandson—are 
probably the only representatives of 
three generations of a family in the 
telephone business at the present 
time. All three are associated with 
one or more organizations of the 
well-known Gary interests in the In- 
dependent telephone field. 

THEODORE GARY, of Kansas City, 
founder of Theodore Gary and Com- 
pany, embarked on his telephone ca- 
reer 42 years ago and now, in his 
85th year, retains an advisory inter- 
est in the organizations in which he 
was the predominating influence for 
so many years. 

His association with the Indepen- 
dent telephone industry in 1896 was 
preceded by 20 years’ experience in 
real estate, insurance and banking— 
and his early experiences included 
that of lightning rod agent in Mis- 
souril. With his own hands Mr. Gary 
installed some 70,000 feet of light- 
ning rods. He would contract annu- 
ally for 10,000 feet—and then go 
out into the country and find buyers. 
Early in his real estate experience 
he was a house-mover. 

Entering the Independent tele- 
phone field in 1896 Mr. Gary pur- 
chased plants in Joplin, Carthage, 
Winn City, Carterville, and Ne- 
vada, all in Missouri. From that start 
evolved the operating and manufac- 
turing organizations that are now in- 
cluded in the Gary group in this 
country and abroad. 

For many years Theodore Gary 
was prominent in state and national 





This Gary group is, so far as 
TELEPHONY is aware, the only family 
having three generations of fathers 
and sons represented simultaneously 
in the Independent telephone industry. 
THEODORE GARY (center), founder 
of Theodore Gary & Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., entered the telephone business 
42 years ago, when he purchased a 
number of Missouri plants. His son, 





THIS IS THE SECOND of a series of articles featuring “Father 


and Sons in the Telephone Industry.” . 


. Those of the older genera 


tion of telephone men have found this a good business. Some of them 
own their own properties, while others in the larger operating or 
manufacturing groups have risen to executive positions of responsi- 


bility. 


It has taken the fathers years to attain their present 


positions and, as an observer remarked to one of a group of sons: 
“You will have to go some to reach as high a position as your father 
has.” . . . But in the meantime the sons are acquiring valuable 
experience and, from an education standpoint, many of them are off 
to a better start than their fathers. Some of them are getting their 
first years of experience while others are already in positions of 


responsibility. 


Through the publication of pictures of fathers and sons, with 
biographical notes, TELEPHONY hopes to introduce these sons— 
the younger generation—to one another and to the field in general. 
Photographs and data of eligible fathers and sons will be welcomed 
by TELEPHONY for publication in this department, which has 


already been heartily received by 


Independent organizations. He was 
president of the national association 
in 1907 and active in its various 
committees for a number of years 
afterwards. He was likewise a direc- 
tor of the Missouri association and, 
at one time, was secretary-treasurer. 

In 1923 Theodore Gary became the 
first chairman of the Missouri High- 
way Commission and was responsible 
for the inauguration of the state 
highway system in that state. In re- 
cent years he has confined his activi- 
ties to investigations of economic and 
historic matters, in addition to a keen 
interest in general telephone trends. 

HUNTER L. GARY, has grown up in 
the telephone business, working while 
still a boy in his father’s enterprises. 
He learned how to keep accounts, de- 
tails of salesmanship, and the opera- 
tion and construction of operating 


’ the field. 


properties of the then small Gary 
system. He directed special attention 
to financing, as the system expanded, 
and did a great amount of studying 
relating to business and commercial 
law and financial questions. 

During the past 30 years Hunter 
Gary has served in official capacities 
with various operating companies. 
At the present time he is active in 
the financial and policy direction of 
the Canadian and Philippine com- 
panies of the Gary system. 

THEODORE S. GARY, of Chicago, son 
of Hunter L. Gary, has been asso- 
ciated with the Automatic Electric 
Company and its affiliated companies, 
since 1933, obtaining experience in 
that branch of the activities of the 
Gary system. Since leaving Yale in 
1936 “Ted” has occupied various po- 
sitions in its sales organization. At 


HUNTER L. (left), literally grew up 
in the business, through close associa- 
tion with his father since his boyhood. 
He has been identified with the Inde- 
pendent industry for 38 years. THEO- 
DORE S. GARY (right), son of Hun- 
ter L. Gary and grandson of Theodore 
Gary, has had five years of experience 
with the Automatic Electric Company 
and its affiliates. 
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present he is assistant vice-president 
of the Automatic Electric Company, 
and a vice-president of American Au- 
tomatic Electric Sales Company. 


v 
H. DENKHOFYF, of Dyersville, 
Iowa, retired last spring after a 
telephone career of 43 years, pass- 
ing on the torch to his son, Joseph 
R. Denkhoff. The father, while en- 





JOSEPH H. DENKHOFF, of Dyersville, lowa, 

and his son, JOSEPH R., who recently suc- 

ceeded his father as executive officer of the 
lowa Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


gaged in the jewelery business in 
Dyersville, became interested in the 
telephone. That was in 1895 when 
Independent telephony was just be- 
ginning. 

Mr. Denkhoff then became the 
moving spirit in the organization of 
a local company in Dyersville, known 
as the Interstate Telephone Co., 
which as early as 1912 operated 1,- 
500 telephones; it operates more 
than 3,000 now. In the succeeding 
years he served the company and 
its suecessor—the Iowa Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.—as director, secre- 
tary, president and general manager. 

Mr. Denkhoff’s son, J. R., first be- 
came associated with the telephone 





business in May, 1919, as_ book- 
keeper with the Interstate com- 
pany. He was promoted from time 


to time by the Interstate company 
and its successor, the Iowa com- 
pany. At present he is serving as 
assistant secretary, assistant treas- 
irer and general manager. 
Vv 

WESLEY M. ANGLE and his son, 
CHARLES EDWIN ANGLE, both of 
Rochester, N. Y., are fond of out- 


door sports and enjoy being to- 
gether on camping and canoeing 
trips. They have spent many happy 


times skiing together near Rochester. 





idendent Telephone Industry 


WESLEY M. ANGLE, president of 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., associated himself with that 
company in 1903 after being gradu- 
ated from Harvard University. His 
father was secretary of Stromberg- 
Carlson company from 1902-1907. 
Young Wesley went into the shops 
and after some experience as cable 


machine operator, took up _ stock- 
room work, assembling, and cost 
work. In 1907 he became assistant 


secretary of the company and, about 
a year later, assistant treasurer. 

For a number of years he served 
as office manager, in addition to 
having charge of credits and collec- 
tions. When the world war broke 
out, at which time he was secretary 
and also a member of the board of 
directors of the company, Mr. Angle 
became a captain in the U. S. Army, 
holding an important post in the 
methods control division of the 
quartermaster’s corps in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Resuming his duties with the 
Stromberg-Carlson company at the 
close of the war, Mr. Angle was 
chosen vice-president in 1924. Upon 
the death of W. Roy McCanne, in 
1934, Mr. Angle was elected presi- 
dent of the company. In the years 
of his association with Stromberg- 
Carlson Mr. Angle has been particu- 
larly active in matters concerning 
employe relations. He has proved 
himself a worthy successor to his be- 


WESLEY M. ANGLE, of Rochester, N. Y., president of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., and his son, CHARLES 
EDWIN ANGLE, head of the company's radio service depart- 
ment, have spent many happy hours together skiing in the 
vicinity of Rochester. Mr. Angle, senior, has been with the 
Stromberg-Carlson company 35 years. His son has been with the 
company three years on a full-time basis, but, while in college, 
he spent his summer vacations in its shops and laboratories. 
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loved predecessor in office, Mr. Mc- 
Canne. 

CHARLES EDWIN ANGLE, namesake 
of his grandfather, represents the 
third gcneration of the Angle fam- 
ily associated with Stromberg-Carl- 
son. Like his father, he was gradu- 
ated from Harvard with an A.B. de- 
gree and spent the next two years 
studying at the Harvard School 
of Business Administration, being 
graduated in 1935. 

Having worked during summer 
vacations from college in Strom- 
berg-Carlson’s shop or laboratory, 
“Chuck” had confirmed his early de- 
sires to enter the telephone manu- 
facturing business. Therefore, in 
1935, he commenced in the com- 
pany’s cabinet shop. He was later 
transferred to the cost department 
and in succession became a cost 
clerk, a sales clerk, time checker 
and stock chaser. During the past 
year and a half he has served as 
head of Stromberg-Carlson’s radio 
service department. 

While “Chuck” and his Dad have 
been chums on canoe and camping 
trips in Canada and have enjoyed 
many opportunities for skiing in the 
vicinity of Rochester, in the sum- 
mer “Chuck” sails his dinghy on 
Lake Ontario—and his Dad plays 
golf. While at college “Chuck” was 
a member of Harvard La Crosse 
Team for three years and he was a 
member of Harvard’s first ski team. 




























Above: Type 34A3 self-contained Desk Mono- 
phone, needs no ringer box. Available no 
only in black Bakelite, but also in a variety ¢ 
art shades, with chromium- or gold-plated trim 


At Left: The Type 35A5 wall-mounting Mono, 
phone, shown here equipped for manual us 
with number plate instead of dial. Mounted 
low on the wall, this model permits converse 
tion while sitting comfortably in a chair. 


For the benefit of those of our customers whé 
prefer telephones with chromium-plated dial 
and handset rings rather than all-black model 
we will henceforth supply Type 34A3, Typé 
35A5 and Type |A Monophones with the above 
parts chromium-plated at no extra charge. 




























\|AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


A COMPREHENSIVE RANGE 
OF TYPES FOR EVERY USE = 
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atter what your needs or preferences, there is an Automatic Electric AP. eR 


preferred for extension and residential 
use in place of heavier type instrument. 


ophone that will meet those requirements better and more eco- 


cally, as well as give more pleasing service to your subscribers. 


ery Monophone, you will find the combined advantages of unusual 





tural strength, compact design, and the smooth-flowing simple lines . 
The Two-Line Monophone—available 
with several switching-key combina- 


hsubscribers like so well. All of them, too, give you that quality and tions to meet various applications. 


k M 
ble noffnce of transmission which makes talking natural and effortless. In all 
sriety of 

ed trimfem, you will find that simplicity of assembly and ease of accessibility 


means low maintenance over a long lifetime. 


3 Mono- 


nual use ° 
Jounteftese pages we present a few typical examples from the standard 
The Type 8 magneto Desk Monophone, con- 


onversé ‘ — taini in its b Il of th ui t 
‘ir. 0phone line. The full range includes a type for every condition, all of "a" magneto station, “except "batteries. 


) the standard Monophone handset and bearing the Monophone The diagram at, lef 
ws ft ° 
bose of the Type S4A3A 
Monophone, shaped 
“for easier lifting.” 
This model is essen- 


—a pof high quality and lasting performance. Catalog 4055-A shows 


models * ae tially the same as the 
ee < omplete listing. Ask for your copy. eH 






added for greater con- 
venience in carrying. 


AUTOMATIC <> ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LIMITED, Chicago 
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Mathematics 
For Telephone Engineers 


By H. H. HARRISON, M. Eng., M.LE.E. 


DIFFERENTIAL equation is 
An connecting x,y, and a differ- 

ential coefficient or differential 
coefficients of y with respect to x. The 
simple equation ax + b = 0 is said to 
be linear with respect to x, since it con- 
tains no power of x higher than the 
first. 

The order of a differential equation 
is the order of the highest differential 
coefficient occurring in it. For example, 
an equation of the first order contains 
dy/dx only. An equation containing 
d*y/dx* is of the second order, and 
one of the nth order would contain 
a"y/dx". 

Differential equations can be obtained 
by eliminating the constants in an 
equation containing x and y. Thus: 


. a ae = A, 
x -dy/ax + y = 0. 
% £7 =e 
2x + 2y - (dy/dx) = 0 and, 


x + y(dy/dx) = 0. 
38. y=ax + bx’ 
dy/dx = a + 2bx 


d’y/dx* = 2b 
but x(dy/dx) = ax + 2bx’ 
= +26. 
Therefore, 


x (dy/dx — y = bx’ 
= (1/2)x°* (d’y//dx’). 
In examples 1 and 2 one constant 
only is eliminated and a differential 
equation of the first order results. Ex- 
ample 3 contains two constants, and 
their elimination gives rise to a differ- 


ARTICLE NINE, SEC- 
TION L of this mathe- 
matical series for engi- 
neers engaged in tele- 
phone work, takes up 
the discussion of dif- 
ferential equations 


ential equation of the second order. It 
follows from this that the solution of a 
differential equation of the first order 
may contain one, and that of a differ- 
ential equation of the second order two 
arbitrary constants. 


ROG VG SEG 6s osascatwess (1) 
If q= d’y/dx’*, then (1) becomes 

Oe: Ws nas warn kee ee wh (2) 
Integrating, 


q = @y/dx = (1/38) ax’ + C..(3) 
Let p = dy/dx, then (3) becomes 
Gn/axz = (4/6) ax + C2. 0 ccs (4) 
Integrating, 
p = dy/dx = (1/12) ax*+Cx+D. (5) 
Integrating again, 
y = (1/48)x’ + (1/2) Cx’+Dx+E. (6). 
The original equation is of the third 
order and its solution (6) contains 
three arbitrary constants C, D, and E. 
The “solution” of a differential equa- 
tion is accomplished by bringing it into 
such a form that it can be readily in- 
tegrated. One method of doing this is 
known as the separation of the varia- 
bles. 





& - R 





Example 1: 

dy/dx =*x’y. 
Re-arranging, 

dy/y = x’: dx. 
Integrating, 

log -¢« y = (1/3)x* + C. 
Example 2: 


d’y/dx* = x*(dy/dx). 
Let p = dy/dx, then 
dp/dx = x’p. 


dp/p = x*dx. Therefore, 
loge p= (1/3)x*° + C or 
p = €(1/3)x* + C. 
There is another method of solving 
equations of the type just considered. 


Let 


y + A(dy/dx) Do Pesseecms (1) 
then 

A(dy/y) = Peers Pere (2) 
and 

& ite YS —E OT GS ic snsdiins (3) 
Deer DRG Fe UE ok cs weiceres (4) 
where C and k are constants. 
Then, 

ONTO SES kk cca cencaeands (5) 
Substituting (4) and (5) in (1) 

ce = Be = 6y os. ccwsevics (6) 

Dividing by Ce“*, 1 + Ak = 0 or 
k = —(1/A). 


If then k has the value —(1/A), (4) 
is a solution of (1). 

Applications: 

A. Let there be a circuit having a re- 
sistance of R ohms and an inductance 
of L henrys; and let E volts be applied 
to the terminals and i be the current 
flowing at any instant of time (Fig. 
213). 


Fig. 213 (left), rise and fall of current with time in a series circuit having 
inductance and resistance. 


Fig. 214 (below), curve connecting the radio z/I with time in a series circuit 
heving inductance and resistance. 
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1e voltages across the components, 
R nd L, at any instant are Ri and 
L(ci/dt). Therefore, 


ee ge 3 Perr er (1) 
Writing y Se eee Pee (2 
Then dy/dt = —R(di/dt)........ (3) 
01 di/dt = —(dy/dt)/R ...... (4) 


Writing y = L(di/dt) 
= —(L/R)dy/dt or 











y+ (L/R)dy/dt = 0 .... (5) 
eri OSE 2a ke ddeecnwanie (6) 
Shen Geyet Be Me. bec ces ciceea (7) 
And substituting (6) and (7) in (5) 
( Cid meee EO iu cwwacacs (8) 
Dividing throughout by Ce*‘" 
Cf |. eee (9) 
/o , 
wen 
1 
° ov o2 
éume, seconds 











Fig. 215. Rise of current with time in circuits 
having resistance and inductance but differ- 
ent time constants. 


k -(R/L). Substituting this value 
of k in (6), 
Fett OR ns 55s wean (10) 
Substituting E—Ri for y in (10), 
E—Ri=Ce—(B/L)t ... 2... (11) 


Now when t=0, i=0 and E=C, 
therefore 
E—Ri = Ee—(®/L)t and 
i = E/R —(E/R)e— (P/L)t 
E/R(1—«e 

This is Helmholtz’s well-known equa- 
tion for the rise of current in a circuit 
having resistance and inductance. 
Differentiating (12), 
di/dt = (E/R) - (R/L)e—(B/L)t, , (13) 
when t 0, «—(R/L)t = 1 and di/dt is 
initially equal to E/L. Subsequently 
di/dt CHESS. , is cnice wets (14) 

As (R/L)t increases, di/dt decreases 
and the current grows to i = E/R, the 
Ohm’s law value of the circuit. 

Fig 214 is a graph of the ratio i/I 
where i is the instantaneous value of 
the current and I the value finally at- 
tained. The ratio i/I at any instant de- 
pends upon the value of (R/L)t. 
T = L/R is known as the time constant 
of the cireuit. Therefore, R/L = 1/T. 
Taking the equation 

= E/R — (E/R)e—t/T 
and dividing throughout by I= E/R, 
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(R/L t) 


a, et ns eee (15) 
When t = T, i/I = 1— (1/e) 


a 
fr) 
=~ 
or) 
w 
bo 


e—*/T ean only vanish when L = 0 or 
t = infinity. Practically R/L is so 
large that the current very closely ap- 
proaches its Ohm’s law value in a small 
fraction of a second. When t/T = 7 
the current reaches its final value very 
nearly. 

Inductance gives a circuit an ap- 
parent resistance, infinite when t = 0 
but falling off with time. Calling © 
this apparent resistance at any instant, 
then 

i= E/e 
But i = E/R(1—e—/T), 
Therefore, 9 = R/(1—e—*/T), 

When t = 0, 9 is infinity, and when 
t is infinity, 9 = R. 

It has been shown that di/dt = E/L 
and this will increase directly with E. 
To make a relay operate rapidly, as 
large a voltage as possible should be 
applied to its terminals; and to prevent 
the current reaching dangerous dimen- 
sions, it should be checked by a series 
resistance, r. The slope of the current 
time curve becomes very steep, for in 
the equation i/I = (1—e—*/'T), T is 
now L/(R-+ vr) and t/T is larger for 
a given value of t, so that « —t/T dimin- 
ishes at a greater rate. This “kick- 
start” method of operation is frequent- 
ly resorted to in practice. 

Fig. 215 shows one advantage of 
plotting i/I with time as a comparison 
is readily made between circuits having 
entirely different time constants. 

B. Fall of current in a circuit having 
resistance and inductance which is 


short-circuited at time t = 0. 
The equation is 

hs COV GR) “Fe eG a cesses (1) 
or 

i = —(L/R) - (di/dt) ....... (2) 
Writing 

pe eee) ie ee (3) 

loge i= —(R/L)t + C........ (4) 
or, i = e—(R/T)t + C, 

ee: OS * cd euc (5) 
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Fig. 217. Oscillatory current in a series circuit 
of resistance, inductance and capacity. 
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Fig. 216. Current flow with time and quantity 
stored in a series circuit of resistance and 
capacity. 

When t = 0, i = I and C = loge I 
Inserting this in (4), 


logei = —(R/L)t + logel.... (6) 
And 
i/I =e (R/L)t or 
i a Eee each kG (7) 


The curve yielded by (7) is obviously 
the inverse of Fig. 213. 

C. Cireuit having resistance and ca- 
pacity in series (Fig. 216). 

(a) Charge 

Fs; Soe Merrerrrr rr Ts. (1) 

where q and I represent the charge and 
current at any instant. 


i = dq/dt. 
Therefore, 

B= O/E + RWG) 2 cc ceces (2) 
Writing E—q/K = y 

dy/dt = —(1/K) - dq/dt. 


From (1) and (2), 
y = R(dq/dt) 
= —KR(dy/dt). 


Assume y = Ae", then 
dy/dt = mAe"', and by (1) and (2) 
Ad™ — EReAd™ at ©. 00.0 cse0% (3) 
Therefore, 1—mKR = 0 and 
m = —(1/KR), 
from which y = Ae—'t/KR) .,,... (4) 


Substituting E — (q/K) for y 

E — (q/K) = Ace—‘t/KR) 
when t 0, q = @. 
Therefore, 

E =A and E — (q/K) = Ee—‘t/BR 

from which 
q = KE[1—e 
From (5), i = dq/dt 
= (E/R)e—(T/KR) .. (6) 

KR is the time constant of the con- 
denser and resistance. 

When t = 0, i has its maximum 
value, i = I = E/R. 

At the moment of switching on, the 
condenser acts as if it had no resistance 
and the only limit to the initial current 
is the series resistance, R. 

If (6) is written as 

i= E/(Rée/"), 


(t/KR ] 
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Fig. 218. A periodic charge of a series circuit of resistance, inductance and 
capacity. 


Re'/T can be regarded as the resistance 
of the circuit at time, t. At the end of 
a certain time, t = 7T = 7KR, the con- 
denser is about fully charged and 
q = K E. 

(b) Discharge. 

The condenser, K, has a charge, Q, 
removal of the 
charging voltage and completion of the 
circuit. 

R (dq/dt) q/K = 0 
q = Q for t = 0 and 
q = Qe t/KR 
If Q = KE, i 


and is discharged by 


= dq/dt 

= —(E/R)e—t/KR, 
The discharge current-time curve is 

the inverse of the charging curve. 


If y = A sin bx are (1) 
dy/dx = bA cos bx — bB sin bx 
d*y/dx* = —b’A sin bx + b’B cos bx 

= —b’(A sin bx + B cos bx) 
= —hb’y. 
Thus (1) is the solution of the dif- 

ferential equation d’y/dx* + b’y = 0. 

Re ie ok eae ee (2) 


dy/dx = bAe’* — bBe” 
@y/dx* = bAc™ + bBe™ 
= b*(Ae"™ + Be") 
= Py. 
And (2) is the solution of the differen- 


tial equation d’y/dx* —b*’y = 0. 
Let y + A(dy/dx) 
+ B(d@y/dx’) = 0 ......6.- (1) 
Assume y = Ce™*, then 
cL Ea eee eer 2) 
ee Sar SS WE. nc cc ewiccescs (3) 


Substituting in (1) 


Cemx + AmCe™ + Bm’Ce™ = 0. (4) 
or, 1 + Am + Bm’=0.......... (5) 
from which 

m = —(A/2B) V (A?/4B’) —1 


Calling one value of m, a and the 
cther 8, there are two solutions of (1). 
Now it is proved in standard textbooks 
that if there are two solutions to a dif- 
ferential equation, the sum of these is 
also a solution. Example of applica- 
tion: 

Charge and discharge of a condenser 
through a resistance and an inductance 
in series with it and a charging source. 
Fig. 217 shows the circuit. 
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If the steady state is reached and the 


battery withdrawn, the circuit being 
completed then at time t = 0. 
Oe TS Be 2 ot coe Seer eer (1) 


where v is the voltage across the con- 
denser, Ri the ohmic drop and L(di/dt) 
the voltage across the inductance. 
Differentiating (1) 
L (d*i/dt*?) + R(di/dt) + dv/dt = 0. (2) 
but i = K- (dv/dt). 
Therefore, 
L (d*i/dt*) (R) (di/dt) + i/K=0, 
or 
d*i/dt?+ (R/L) (di/dt) +i/KL = 0. (3) 
et i = Ac, 


Then di/dt = mAe™‘ and d’i/dt’ 


= wire. 
And substituting these in (3) 
Ae™ (m’ + mR/L + 1/LK) = 0. 


The first factor cannot be zero; there- 
fore 
ma + Me Tt ALR = ©... fh) 
There are two roots to this equation 
and the complete solution is, therefore, 


(di/dt) to 
—ae**eSt) + A; ( 


= —E/L = A, (e* Beh 
e“**BeB 
ae~*te“B*) (9) 
Since t = 0, the right-hand expres. 
sions for (9) become, for the first term 
A; (1x8xl-ax1x1) or A: (f-a) 
and the second 
-(B + a)A; 


Therefore, -E/L = (8-a)A, -(8+<)A, 
(See tetcsevred ol awawnanene 10) 
Further, 
A: + A: = 0 or A: = —A: 
And from (10) A: = —E/28L, while 
A; = +E/ 28L. 
Substituting in (6) 
i= —(E/28L) .e** (e6* — eB). . (11) 
The character of the current-time 
curve will depend upon the value of 8. 
This will be real, imaginary or zero, 
accordingly, as 4L/KR°* is less than, 
equals, or is greater than 1. 
Case 1. Aperiodic charge. 
Equation (1) may be written, 
i= (E/pL) .ce** (€bt-e 8") /2 
= (E/sL) .«*'.Sinh B' . (12) 


The positive sign is used as the con- 
denser is charging. 

Fig. 218 shows the variations of cur- 
rent with time for a circuit with the 
following constants: 

R= 1000 ohms 
L = 0.25 henrys 
K = 2x10° farads 
E = 5 volts 
With the foregoing constants, the equa- 
tion for it is 
i = .01425e""".sinh 1400t.... (13) 
R/2L = 2000 and 
8 = R/2L + Vv (1-4L/KR*) = 1400. 
Case 2. Critical charge. 
When 4L/KR’* tends towards unity, 


ce = 


Vv (1-4L/KR’*) becomes very small and 








i= Are™t + Aremt . 6... 600. (5) sinh st in (13) becomes St very nearly. 
and r _ Therefore, 
m = —(R/2L) (1 V [1 — 4L/R’*K]) De C/E ss ia ie ee (14) 
=—atB This for the constants given, is 
and Be Ge OR” oe cach awe wae (15) 
i = e“*A,e*8' e"' A,e Bt Fig. 219 is the graph of this equa- 
se (A+ Aw) 2.4.5 (6) tion. 
When t = 0, Ri = 0 and Case 3. Oscillatory charge and dis- 
di/dt = —E/L and A: + A: = 0 charge. 
m/A 
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Fig. 219. Critical charge of a series circuit of resistance, inductance and capacity. 
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In this case, 1 is less than 4L/KR’; 
erefore, 
6.=R/2L Vv (-1) (4L/KR* — 1) 
= j.R/2L.V 4L/KR* — 1 
—— 
Equation (11) can, 
written: 
i= (B/2iLx) :o** (ec) 
= (E/2L) .e** (e***.e°- *t) 2j 
= (Bla) od. me Bh. ess (16) 
The charging and discharging proc- 
ess is, therefore, represented by a 
damped sine curve, as shown in Fig. 
217. The period will depend upon the 
value of x. 
Let R = 1000 ohms, L = 5 henries, 
( 2x10°° farads, then, 
(R/2L) V 4L/KR’ -1 


per second. 


therefore, be 


300 radians 


therefore, 
—,17/300 = .021 seconds. 


The periodic time is, 
(300/27) 

(To be continued) 

vy 

Chicago Engineers te 
Hear Telephone Chemisiry 
“Chemistry and the Telephone” will 
be the subject of a lecture demonstra- 


tion, November 15 at 7 p. m., before the 
Western Society of Engineers in Chi- 
cago. It will be given by Dr. B. L. 
Clarke of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories under the auspices of the Com- 
munications Section of the Western 
Society. 

Dr. Clarke, who is chemical engineer 
in charge of finishes, materials and 
analysis, has been with Bell Labora- 
tories since 1927. In 1929 he was 
placed in charge of the analytical lab- 
oratories. He encouraged the develop- 
ment of what became the first indus- 
trial laboratory in America to make 
extensive use of microchemical technics. 

In his lecture before the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers, November 15, Dr. 
Clarke will be assisted by H. W. Her- 
mance and T. F. Egan of the labora- 
tories microtechnical staff who will 
carry out the demonstrations. They 
will present some 30 experimental dem- 
onstrations, which will be made visible 
to the audience by projection on a 
screen. Some projections with polar- 
ized light will also be made to illustrate 
other work done by telephone chemists. 
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“old ding-bats. 


it is civility.” ' 


get away with it?” 





CIVILITY 
By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


HEN I was boarding a bus recently a woman ahead of me was 
arguing with the driver—over a very small matter, it seemed 
to me. The manner in which she had made a request left the driver 
in doubt whether she wanted some tickets and change for 50 cents or 
the whole amount in tickets. She snapped at him in a loud voice that 
she wanted “50 cents’ worth of tickets!” 
much for the driver, who replied, with an “‘old-bat” tone in his voice: 

“Well, you didn’t make yourself plain, Madam!” 

“T couldn’t make my wants any plainer!” exclaimed the wrathy 
madam. And she kept right on talking until she reached a seat about 
the middle of the bus, and then some. Busy at the wheel the driver 
couldn’t turn around so she did not hear his grumbling retorts. But 
I could partly and they weren’t complimentary—something about 


People on the bus might have sympathized with him if he had kept 
a civil tongue in his head regardless of what they thought of her. 
“Who knows this better than a telephone operator,” I thought. 

A story is told of a prominent Liverpool merchant who, when asked 
how he managed to accumulate such a great fortune, replied: “By 
one article, alone, in which thou mayest deal too, if thou pleaseth— 


If the bus driver could have been told that story right then and 
there, I wonder if he would have taken it to heart? Maybe. But he 
might have said: “Our cases are different. The merchant could well 
afford to be civil even at the expense of his pride, because he owned 
the business, while I am only a bus driver on the payroll of a wealthy 
bus company. Why should I allow an old ding-bat to abuse me and 


To which I could have replied: “You will never rise from your posi- 
tion as bus driver until you use civility as a stepping stone in all 
your contacts with your public—even ding-bats.” 

MorRAL: “If a civil word or two will make a man happy, he must 
be a wretch indeed who will not give them to him. Such a dispo- 
sition is like lighting another man’s candle by one’s own, which loses 
none of its brilliancy by what the other gains.” 


Her sharpness was too 
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TYPE 11 
SUBSTATION 
PROTECTOR 


A compact, all-porcelain pro- 
tector of the latest “rosette” 
type which, when closed, has no 
projections or exposed terminals. 
Equipped regularly with 5-am- 
pere glass fuses and Type 2105 
discharge blocks, giving full pro- 
tection against lightning and 
crosses with electric circuits. 





Write for further information 
on this and other Sands pro- 
tective products. 


SANDS PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Is Made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





COMPANY 





Distributed by: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO. 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 
Export Distributors: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD. 
Chicago 
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In the 


Special Washington, D. C., 


SURVEY OF POLITICAL REPORTS regarding 





Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


outcome of 


elections next week indicates Conservatives will make strong 
gain....FCC authorizes Bell to file briefs on the proposed 
Walker report of the Bell investigation. . . . What Washington 
is conjecturing as to future of the FCC. ... Radio policy difficulties 
of FCC bring uncertainty to telephone and telegraph industries 


ELL, this is the week—one 

week before the election— 

when Washington correspond- 
ents are by custom supposed to stick 
their heads out and guess what 
changes, if any, the voters are going 
to make in the next Congress. By 
the time you read these lines, Der 
Tag will be so near, if not actually 
over, that any prognostications this 
writer might venture will become of 
mere minute historical interest. 

So let us get the grim business 
over with in a hurry. Your corre- 
spondent, after looking over all ad- 
vance reports which he has assem- 
bled from all sections of the country, 
and after careful check and analysis 
with the scientific aid of a crystal 
ball and ouiji board, hereby ventures 
the surmise that the Republicans will 
pick up from 55 to 65 seats in the 
House of Representatives and from 
five to six seats in the United States 
Senate. 

The Republican national commit- 
tee chairman, John D. M. Hamilton, 
has declared that this election will 
mark the end of the political drouth 
for the G. O. P. He is probably 
right, but don’t expect a cloudburst. 
There will be substantial G. O. P. 
downpours in Ohio and Pennsylva- 
nia, occasional rains throughout the 
rest of the Middle West and New 
England, local showers on the Pa- 
cific coast, and cloudy - to - partly - 
cloudy weather in New Jersey and 
New York. 
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Our nation’s past history shows 
that this is the way our major par- 
ties generally come back to life after 
a period of political recession. If 
present trends continue, there may 
be a genuine sod-sousing Republican 
flood in 1940, but it won’t come be- 
fore then. 

Numerically, the Republican gains 
in the next Congress will not amount 
to a great deal per se. A mere 
glance at the total Democratic 
strength in both houses shows that 
conclusively. It will increase the 
prestige of the party and revive the 
hope of its workers and adherents. 
But it will strengthen the party’s 
representation on congressional com- 
mittees. 

The effect of this resurgence of 
Republicanism will go far beyond the 
modest but appreciable bloc of seats 
which G. O. P. candidates will re- 
trieve in the Halls of Congress. It 
will reveal to their Democratic col- 
leagues that the pendulum of popular 
opinion is swinging away from 100 
per cent New Dealism. Needless to 
say, there are many Democrats who 
have long awaited this signal to as- 
sert their independence. 


O IF IT IS more independence in 

Congress that you have desired, 
you will get your wish far in excess 
of the numerical gains made by the 
official opposition. And out in the 
states more conservative government 
seems likely to make gains, possibly 


at the expense of certain radical 
third party movements. 

In Oklahoma, for instance, the 
Democratic gubernatorial candidate 
is sure to pick up the marbles on 
election day, but the change which 
will follow the succession of Demo- 
crat Phillips to the incumbent Dem- 
ocrat Marland will be quite compara- 
ble to the election of a Republican 
governor in states wherein partisan 
strength is more evenly divided. 

So you see the mere victory of Re- 
publican by name over Democrat by 
name, or vice versa, doesn’t tell the 
whole story by any means. Indeed, 
considering the widening rift within 
the Democratic party—and just try- 
ing to make an intelligent guess on 
the basis of Conservative versus 
Radical, instead of Republican versus 
Democrat—this writer would be in- 
clined to say that the Conservatives 
will pick up from 100 to 120 seats 
in the next House and from 10 to 12 
seats in the next Senate (of the 37 
senatorial seats up for reelection). 

Adding these gains to conserva- 
tive strength already existing in 
Congress, you can readily see why 
your correspondent predicts with 
confidence that the next Congress is 
going to be the most independent 
parliamentary assembly the New 
Deal has yet encountered. 


PROPOS of political forecasts, 
a telephone man in North Caro- 
lina writes in to twit this depart- 
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ent on not forecasting correctly the 
ailure of Representative O’Connor 

f New York to survive the Demo- 
cratic “purge.” It is all too true. 

our correspondent might fall back 

1 the explanation that O’Connor lost 
the nomination only by a handful of 

ites and may yet win reelection as 

Republican. 

The fact remains, however, that 
the New Deal accomplished its pur- 
se in blasting O’Connor out of his 
rules committee chairmanship, even 
ii he does win out as a Republican, 
which is very doubtful. But the loss 
of O’Connor’s leadership and the ac- 
cession of New Dealish Representa- 
tive Sabath of Illinois to that post 
will not necessarily mean that con- 
servatives will lose control of that 
important body of the House. On 
the contrary, the Republican gains 
should more than fill up the gap, 
leaving Chairman Sabath with less 
than a majority of his own commit- 
tee on certain major issues. 

This is a very important point to 
remember. The chairman has very 
strategic power in that he controls 
the assembly of the committee and, 
to some extent, its program. But he 
is not the whole committee—as Rep- 
resentative Sabath is likely to find 
out before the next session ends. 

Incidentally, your correspondent 
finds himself in pretty expert com- 
pany in falling down on the O’Con- 
nor prediction. President Roosevelt 
himself admitted that he thought 
O’Connor would pull through. And 
he was a pretty good sport about it, 
too, if a certain story is true. The 
tale goes that a friend congratulated 
the President upon finally landing a 
“purge” victim, meaning O’Connor. 
The President just grinned and said, 
“Yes, but you should have seen the 


” 


ones that got away! 


OST Washington writers seem 
J to have been taken by surprise 
at the action of the FCC in author- 
izing the A. T. & T. and its affiliated 
companies to file briefs with respect 
to the proposed report of Commis- 
sioner Paul A. Walker on‘ the spe- 
cial telephone investigation, now 
under consideration by the full com- 
mission. The reason is that the in- 
vestigating staff has heretofore been 
opposed to allowing the Bell to put 


any defensive material into the 
“record.”’ 
Authorizing the filing of briefs 


and the possibility of allowing argu- 
ment by Bell counsel at this late date 

a far cry from the right to cross- 
examine witnesses at the hearings 
nd to produce witnesses “for the 
lefense,” so to speak. But the be- 
ited recognition by the FCC of the 
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need for considering, officially, some 
statement by the Bell of its own po- 
sition shows that the commission is 
sensitive to the criticism of “one- 
sidedness” which has been raised 
against the special telephone inves- 
tigation procedure. 

As far as practical results are con- 
cerned, the decision of the FCC to 
consider the Bell position through 
briefs or arguments may do the FCC 
investigation more good than the 
Bell. Everyone knows that the FCC 
membership would unofficially con- 
sider very carefully the Bell “re- 
plies’ which were published after 
the release of the Walker report. So 
that the latest decision simply makes 
that deliberation official, thereby re- 
moving some of the curse of “‘unfair- 
ness” raised by critics. 

True, the Bell lawyers in their 
briefs may present the telephone 
system point of view in more detail; 
but fundamentally the results should 
stack up about the same in the minds 
of the commission membership. It 
is noteworthy that Commissioner 
Walker himself made the FCC ac- 
tion unanimous. 

All told, it was about the smart- 
est move the FCC could have made 
at this eleventh hour in the investi- 
gation. Commissioner Walker was 


probably right in his former conten- 

















These heavy zinc shields clamp 
directly around the cable under 
the rings. 


They form a hard bearing sur- 
face for the rings and eliminate 
wear on the cable sheath. 


Recommended for use under 
one or two rings on each side 
of the pole. 


tion that in a purely advisory pro- 
ceeding, such as this congressional 
investigation, the usual procedural 
requirements of due process are not 
applicable as they would be in a spe- 
cific “adversary” proceeding involv- 
ing the property of some particular 
telephone company. 

Yet with the U. S. Supreme Court 
raising so much cain with the Fed- 
eral regulatory agencies about giv- 
ing “fair play” to regulated compa- 
nies (evidenced by several recent 
decisions), the FCC has probably de- 
cided it is best to be liberal in the 
spirit, rather than strict in the let- 
ter, of the law. Needless to say, this 
change of heart will not hurt what- 
ever chances the FCC’s final recom- 
mendations on the telephone inquiry 
may have with the next Congress. 


ND THAT brings up the sub- 
ject which is being much dis- 
cussed in Washington these days: 
What will happen to the FCC itself 
in the next Congress? Most of the 
local observers seem to agree that 
President Roosevelt is just about re- 
signed to the necessity for reforming 
the FCC from without instead of 
within, as he has so far attempted 
through Chairman McNinch. 
Of course, Chairman McNinch will 
go on with his internal rehabilita- 
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tion program and may succeed in 
etting some further disciplinary re- 
alts, in addition to the recent dis- 
missal of the FCC’s general counsel, 
Hampson Gary. But the whole con- 
troversy has gone past the stage 
where a housecleaning job of the ex- 
isting set-up, however thorough, will 
fill the bill. There is no longer need 
to mince words about it. Confidence 
in the FCC as a regulatory commis- 
sion is pretty well shot. It will take 
a major operation, not mere blood- 
letting, to restore that confidence. 

At any rate that is what they are 
saying along the Washington Rialto. 
So the next question is: What will 
the President do about it all? There 
has been a suggestion that he might 
call on all seven commissioners to 
make the supreme sacrifice and re- 
sign in a group so that he can re- 
build the commission (as now organ- 
ized by law) to suit himself, and 
with a view to obtaining harmony. 

This would be a swell idea except 
for one thing. Not all of the com- 
missioners would resign; and if only 
one hung back the whole plan would 
fail. Since Franklin D. Roosevelt 
is much too smart to make such a 
move without knowing in advance 
what the score would be, you will 
probably hear no more of this plan. 

Two other plans were recently sug- 
gested by the Washington colum- 
nists, Joseph Alsop and Robert Kint- 
ner, whose work is syndicated in va- 
rious newspapers by the North 
American Newspaper Alliance: 


The second plan is for the President 
to go to Congress in January, ask for 
the abolition of the commission, and 
suggest ‘the establishment of a new 
agency, better planned and probably 
headed by a single administrator. Such 
a daring stroke would almost certainly 
be the signal for a congressional in- 
vestigation of the FCC, and, as New 
Deal bodies are said to be buried in 
the FCC garden, the course might be 
politically unwise. 

The third plan is for the President 
simply to dismiss the more troublesome 
commissioners. Under the U. S. Su- 
preme Court decision invalidating the 
President’s dismissal of Trade Com- 
missioner William Humphrey, this 
plan hasn’t a constitutional leg to stand 
on. But the Humphrey’s case decision 
is believed to have angered the Presi- 
dent more than any other action of the 
high bench. And the temptation must 
be strong to ask the present, friendlier 
court to reverse the decision. 


OW THIS last scheme smacks 
very much of the Tommy Cor- 
coran school of thought—the hit- 
them-in-the-jugular tactics, as Gen- 
‘ral Johnson would say. But to this 
correspondent the third plan is not 
much more practical than the first. 
Of course, if one may be pardoned 
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the lese majeste of guessing in ad- 
vance how individual members of the 
Supreme Court might vote upon an 
issue not even before it, there might 
be good reason to believe that Jus- 
tice Black would vote to reverse the 
Humphrey case; and so also might 
the Justice which the President ap- 
points to succeed the late Justice 
Cardozo. He could plan it that way. 
But it is very doubtful if the admin- 
istration could scrape up enough 
other votes for the reversal. 

Aside from what happened in the 
highest court there would be much 
popular indignation stirred up if the 
President attempted to defy the 
Humphrey decision so ruthlessly. All 
the briefly-healed wounds which the 
Democratic party incurred during 
the battle over reorganizing the Su- 
preme Court would be broken open 
and salt rubbed into them. 





No, it seems safer (but not surer) | 


at this writing for the President to 
pursue his FCC reclamation project 
through statutory reorganization; in 
other words, a ripper bill. This, as 
suggested before in this department, 
would probably be a part of the new 
administration 
which the President plans to send to 
Congress next year anyhow. So 
what more could he lose? 

He may very well lose out again 
on his entire administration reor- 
ganization bill because of the in- 
creased opposition expected in the 
next Congress for reasons already 
discussed. 

The likeliest outcome is that the 
FCC part of the new administration 
reorganization bill will merely serve 
as a key to unlock the pent-up con- 
gressional desire to investigate the 
FCC. After that it is anybody’s 
guess what the outcome will be. The 
FCC may be finally reorganized, or it 
may be allowed to go on battling. If 


reorganization bill | 


it is reorganized it may be along | 


lines giving Congress far more im- 


mediate control of the situation than | 


the Chief Executive would have. 


T IS HARD to see, moreover, just 

what effect all this will have upon 
the telephone industry. The whole 
row is over radio broadcasting and 
this in itself may suggest a separa- 
tion of Federal regulation of radio 
from Federal regulation of the tele- 
phone and telegraph industries. The 
U. S. Independent Telephone Associ- 
ation, in 1930, it will be recalled, 
strongly opposed placing telephones 
with radio. 

“We prefer to remain hitched up 
with the railroad organizations,” de- 
clared the late F. B. MacKinnon, 
then president of the national asso- 
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ciation, at a Senate committee hear- 
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mer ican Telephone & Telegraph 
A, tow baat idee aa aaw a Wo ee -147% 148 
en ‘Telephone & Tele- 
eee Ge, Cae WE <4 cascese 1% 3% 
sell Telephone Co. of Canada. . .162 167 
entral Electric & Telephone Co. 5 % 
impire Telephone Co............ 2 4 
lorida Telephone Corp........-- 3 6 
yeneral Telephone Corp....... . 14 16 
reneral Telephone Tri Corp..... 26 30 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
of Fort Wayne, $50 par........ 65 70 


Commission Activities 


Bell Permitted to File 


Briefs on Walker Report: 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission October 25, “having under con- 
ideration the proposed report of 
Commissioner Paul A. Walker 
(made pursuant to commission order 
No. 21, on the telephone investigation 
conducted pursuant to Public Resolu- 
tion No. 8, 74th Congress) in connec- 
tion with the preparation of its report 
to Congress upon the telephone investi- 
gation,” ordered that the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and its 
subsidiary and related companies shall 
be permitted to file briefs on the pro- 
posed Walker report within 30 days. 

The FCC further stated that 
if a request is made therefor, the Bell 
companies will be given an opportunity 
for argument upon the briefs within 10 
days after the date of filing. 

vy 

Proposed Washington Rate 


Increase Under Advisement 
Pacific  Tele- 
for rate in- 


order 


The application of the 
phone & Telegraph Co. 





Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 12 


1. No. The federal tax does 
not apply on uncompleted 
calls. ’ 


2. As soon as you have released 
the calling party and the re- 
cording trunk, enter the fil- 


ing time 

3. Yes. 

4. Five minutes on a built-up 
circuit. 


5. Yes. A report of “Room 
telephone DA” followed by 
paging is chargeable unless 
the calling party indicates 
that he does not want the 
called party paged. 
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Bid ‘oe | 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co..... .150 155 
International Telephone & Tele- 

graph Corp. ...cseeeecceseees 9% 10 
Investors Telephone Co., $100 par 9 12 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 

Co., Clase “A. cece Qecccscvcces 31 34 
Middlewestern Telephone Co..... 2 4 
Mountain States Telephone & : 

Telegraph Co. .. 118 123 
New E ngle and Tele phone ‘& Te le- 

Braph CO. ..crececsecccesccsves 107 110 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co.... 75 
Pacific Telephone & Telegré iph 

CE cckdt dunn Cheer te wsctdadectas 110 112 
Penninsular Telephone Co vee OO 28% 
Southern New England Tele- _ 

phone Co. .....-++-4+- 147 149 
Tele one Bond and Sh: ire Com- 

pany, OD Ee a. vocb00csnecees 1 2 
Western L ight & Telephone Co. Tg 1 


creases to offset occupational taxes in 
six cities—namely, Seattle, Belling- 
ham, Olympia, Shelton, Spokane and 
Port Townsend—has been taken under 
advisement by the Washington Depart- 
ment of Public Service, after conduct- 
ing hearings on the proposal during 
September. 

The hearing held in Seattle, Septem- 
ber 29, was attended by attorneys for 
the following: City of Seattle, Tele- 
pkone Users’ Protective Association, 
Seattle Telephone Users’ League, 
North End Federated Clubs, Washing- 
ton State Hotel Association, Seattle 
Hotel Association and Lake Forest 
Park Service Club, all of which are 
resisting the proposed increases. 

vy 
Halt Telephone Service to 


Louisville, Ky., Handbooks 

In Louisville, Ky., recently, Safety 
Director Sam McMeekin announced 
that the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. had been ordered to 
discontinue leased wire service to hand- 
books. 

The Louisville officials proceeded un- 
der a city ordinance which prohibits 
telegraph and telephone companies 
from granting their facilities “for any 
purpose” connected with betting on 
horse races. 

The announcement was issued a day 


after Police Chief John Malley or- 
dered all handbooks to close by the 
following Monday or face a “thor- 


ough cleanup.” 
vv 
Pennsylvania Banns 


Service to Bookies 

The Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission October 26 ordered three 
telephone companies—Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania, Keystone Tele- 
phone Co. of Philadelphia and the 
Pennsylvania Telephone Co., Erie—to 
stop service to any place which has 
“any telephone or telegraph connection 
with the race track circuit or Nation- 
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| INCREASE YOUR 
EARNINGS 


WITH THIS NEW 
Steel Telephone Booth 











i 
| 
It is attractive, sanitary and elec- 
trically ventilated. These, plus its 
many other modern features, will 
boost the pay station patronage 
in your territory. 


Write today for full details! 


SHERRON 
METALLIC CORPORATION 


1201 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


National Distributors and Sales Agents 


J. H. BUNNELL & COMPANY 
215 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 
Where strains and 
stresses are heaviest, where 
corrosion takes its greatest 
toll, Crapo Galvanized Steel 
Strand and Telephone Wire 
constantly are proving their outstand- 
ing superiority. The heavy, tenaciously 
bonded zinc coating, maximum tensile 
strength and correct ductility insure 
longer life and lower maintenance cost. 
Insist upon Crapo Galvanized Pro- 
ducts for better performance under 
all conditions! Ask your Jobber or 
write direct! 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, # INDIANA 










aN Crapo 
“aN Galvanized 
or Mugs) Strand and 
Telephone 
“= §@6©60Wire can be 
obtained readily in all stand- 
ard grades and sizes. 


ERIES 


WE USE RAY-O-VAC BATT 
D SERVICE 
\ 


FOR LONGER _SUSTAINE 


RAY- O-VAC 
COMPANY 


Formerly FRENCH BATTERY CO 


MADISON - WISCONSIN 
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wide News Service, Inc., 
subsidiaries. 

The commission issued its order upon 
the three telephone companies in one 
phase of a state investigation as the 
Dauphin county (Harrisburg) court 
took under advisement arguments on 
an injunction limiting activities of a 
legislative committee investigating dis- 
semination of race information. 

The companies, whose officials testi- 
fied on such service at a commission 
hearing October 20 and 21 (TELEPH- 
ONY of October 29), have 15 days in 
which to file exceptions to the order. 
The commission’s order was effective 
immediately. 


or any of its 


vy 
Summary of Commission 


Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission, 


Washington, D. C. 

October 25: Order issued permitting 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and its subsidiary and related com- 
panies to file briefs within 30 days on 
the proposed Walker report on the 
telphone investigation. 

November 3: Oral argument heard 
on the examiner’s report III-34 in the 
case of the Oklahoma-Arkansas Tele- 
phone Co. against the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. concerning re-estab- 
lishment of a toll connection at Fort 
Smith, Ark., limited to one hour on 
each side. 

November 21: Hearing hefore an ex- 
aminer on petitions of the Postal Tele- 
graph & Cable Co., the Western Union 
Telegraph Co., the Mackay Radio & 
Telegraph Co., Inc., of Delaware and 
the Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co. of 
California for an increase in rates for 
domestic telegrams between govern- 
ment departments and their officers and 
agents. 

Alabama Public Service Commission 

October 25: Hearing held on peti- 
tion requesting that authority be given 
the Service Telephone Co. to construct 
and operate a rural telephone system, 
in and contiguous to the communities 
of Ebenezer, China Grove and Orion, 
all in Pike County—and that a pro- 
posed schedule of service rates be ap- 
proved for application. 

Indiana Public Service Commission 

November 1: Hearing in Indianapo- 
lis on the petition of several Chester 
township residents that they be per- 
mitted to have telephone service from 
the North Manchester exchange of the 
North Indiana Telephone Co. instead 
of the Urbana Telephone Co. 

In the petition the signers set down 
that they are all residents of Chester 
township, that they are nearer to North 
Manchester in point of distance than to 
Urbana, that their trading center is at 
North Manchester, that they consult 
professional men of North Manchester 
and that their children attend the Ches- 
ter township school building. They ask 
that they be permitted to install tele- 
phones of the North Manchester ex- 
change. 

If the petition is granted, residents 
of the township, south and east of Ur- 
bana, will be able to call North Man- 
chester without paying the long dis- 
tance toll that now is necessary through 
the Urbana Telephone Co. 


Michigan Public Utilities Commissio: 


September 2: Approval granted tar 
iff schedule No. 1 of the Newport Tele 
phone Co. 

September 13: Approval grante 
tariff schedule No. 1 of the Lum Tele 
phone Co. 

September 15: Approval grante: 
tariff schedule No. 1 of the Blanchar: 
Telephone Co. 

September 16: Approval grante: 
tariff schedule No. 1 of the Union Tel 
ephone Co. of Falmouth. 

September 22: Approval grante: 
tariff schedule No. 1 of the Hope Tele 
phone Co. 

September 26: Approval grantec 
tariff schedule of the Sanford Tele 
phone Co. 

October 4: Approval granted tariff 
schedule No. 1 of the East Saugatuck 
Telephone Co 

October 4 " Approval granted tariff 
schedule No. 1 of the Chesaning Home 
Telephone Co. 

October 21: Certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity granted to the Iron- 
wood Rural Telephone Co. 

October 25: Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. authorized to file tariff schedule 
No. 16 governing the rates, charges and 
regulations relating to private line tele- 
phone and telegraph services. 

October 26: Approval granted tariff 
schedule Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 of the Union 
Telephone Co. 

November 10: Hearing in Lansing, 
adjourned from October 27, on joint ap- 
plication of the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. and the Eaton County Tele- 
phone Co. 

November 14: Hearing in Lansing 
on application of the Lyons Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates. 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 

Commission 


October 11: In the matter of the 
complaint of Dr. Charles L. Nelson, 
et al., of the telephone service and 
equipment rendered to the public by the 
Argyle Telephone Co., the company ad- 
mitted the condition and agreed to 
make repairs and restore the service 
immediately which was approved by the 
commission. The order specified the 
work should be completed by Novem- 
ber 7. 

October 13: Order issued dismissing 
the complaint of the Aitkin-Deerwood 
Telephone Co. of violation of clearance 
regulations and hazardous conditions 
caused by the construction of power 
lines by the Farm Electric Service Co. 
of Aitkin. 

At a hearing August 9, a stipulation 
was entered requesting the commission 
to defer final decision in the case pend- 
ing a joint field inspection and nego- 
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tia ions to settle the complaint. 
joint inspection was 
22. resulting in the 
an agreement as to the work to be 
performed by each. The commission 
has been advised that the work has all 
been completed and the complaint sat- 
isfied, the order stated. 

ctober 13: Approval granted Remer 
Rural Telephone Co. to sell and the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to 
purchase a certain toll line extending 
from Remer to Boy River and to Fed- 
era! Dam, where the line connects with 
the Bemidji circuit of the Bell com- 
pa! 


The 
made September 
parties reaching 


he toll line was in need of repairs 
and a new circuit was needed in order 
to furnish satisfactory long distance 
service to the public, and the commis- 
sion found that the Northwestern Bell 
company is in better position to make 
the necessary improvements. 

Nebraska State Railway Commission 


October 24: Complaint filed by Eagle 
Telephone Co. against Eastern Ne- 
braska Public Power District alleging 
interference of damaging character to 
telephone lines from operation of trans- 
mission lines and asking that the com- 
mission, having given consent condi- 
tionally, order the district to desist 
from such interference or de-energize 
lines causing service impairment. 

October 26: Application of the Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co., re- 
questing authority to issue revised gen- 
eral tariff covering charges for miscel- 
laneous equipment service, held to be 
reasonable and granted as asked. 

October 26: Authority granted the 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. to 
revise switching tariff, it appearing 


that changes merely clarify existing 
tariff. 

October 26: Application filed by 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
authority to put into effect on Thanks- 
giving Day the same schedule of 
charges now in effect for Sunday long 
distance service. 

October 29: Hearing held on appli- 
cation of the Platte Valley Telephone 
Corp. of Scottsbluff for authority to is- 
sue $450,000 refunding bonds at 4% 
per cent, retiring an issue of $480,400 
of 6 per cent bonds, new issue to be 
serial bonds callable at 102, and run- 
ning 20 years; testimony taken and 
commission directed that an order of 
approval be drawn. 

November 11: Hearing on application 
filed by E. C. Hunt, of Blair, for au- 
thority to purchase from the Western 
Telephone Corp. of Nebraska its tele- 
phone exchanges at Bloomfield, Wausa, 
Crofton, Verdigre, Winnetoon and Os- 
mond. 

November 11: Hearing on applica- 
tion filed by the Northeastern Tele- 
phone Co. to purchase from E. C. Hunt, 
exchanges at Bloomfield, Wausa, Crof- 
ton, Verdigre, Winnetoon and Osmond. 

November 11: Hearing on applica- 
tion filed by the Northeastern Tele- 
phone Co. of Walthill, for authority to 
issue bonds in the sum of $55,000 and 
stock in the amount of $40,000. 


New York Public Service Commission 

November 1: Hearing in Utica be- 
fore Examiner V. M. Parshall on peti- 
tion of New York Telephone Co. for 
consent to transfer a pole line between 
Middleville and Newport to Newport 
Telephone Co., Inc. 

November 4: Hearing in Gouverneur 
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before Examiner V. M. Parshall on pe- 
tition of Macomb Telephone Co., Inc., 
for consent to construct telephone lines 
in the town of Macomb, St. Lawrence 
county. 

December 15: Continued hearing in 
Albany in the commission’s proceeding, 
on its own motion, into toll rates and 
charges of the New York Telephone 
Co., Rochester Telephone Corp., The 
Orange County Telephone Co., Upstate 
Telephone Corp. of New York, James- 
town Telephone Corp., and the Che- 
nango & Unadilla Telephone Corp. 
The hearing was adjourned to this date 
from October 28. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 


October 26: Application filed by The 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for authority 
to purchase additional shares of stock 
in the Sugar Grove Telephone Co. and 
the Rushville Bell Telephone Co. 

The petition stated that the com- 
pany now owns 175 of the 280 out- 
standing shares of the Sugar Grove 
company and desires to purchase the 
remaining 105 shares for $2,625. It 
was also stated that it now owns 284.63 
of the outstanding 450 shares of com- 
mon stock in the Rushville company 
and desires to purchase the remaining 
165.36 shares for $4,134.03. 

October 27: Authority granted the 
Warren Telephone Co. to issue at 104, 
$800,000 of new first mortgage, 4% 
per cent 25-year bonds dated November 
1 to redeem its present $800,000 first 
mortgage, 6 per cent bonds which have 
unamortized discount of $38,642.95, and 
which are callable at 103. 

The amortization over the life of the 
new bonds of such discount was con- 

(Please turn to page 34.) 
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“Inductive Coordination of Electric 


Power and Communication Circuits” 
by LAURENCE J. CORBETT 


Member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Fellow, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 


this important subject involving many divisions which have 
been treated separately and occasionally in numerous reports 
and articles. It includes results of the author’s researches, 
fitted into a broad survey of the principles applying to In- 
ductive Coordination. It is NOT a compilation of catalog 
data or undigested reports. It is a carefully developed treat- 
ment and clarification of a subject which, though important, 
has received too little attention. Many diagrams illustrate 
the practical application of the principles in a manner very 
readily followed. The variation in values of factors is pre- 
sented, and theory and practice under these conditions are 
carefully differentiated. 
CHAPTER HEADINGS: 
I. Elements of the Problem. 
II. Susceptiveness and Coupling Factors. 
III. Effects of Conductor Arrangements. 
IV. Transpositions. 
V. Coordinated Transpositions. 
VI. Telephone Circuits on Power Structures. 
VII. Power System Wave Shape. 
. Transformer Exciting Current and Bank Connections. 
IX. Flow of Residual Currents. 
X. Control of Residuals. 
XI. Miscellaneous Values and Remedial Measures. 
XII. Susceptiveness Factors. 
XIII. Low Frequency Induction. 
. Miscellaneous Methods. 
Appendices @ Bibliography @ Index 


Price: $3.00 
TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 
Telephone WABash 8604 





is the only one combining under one cover the essentials of 
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The MASTER Ringing Converter 


" GIVES YOU EVERYTHING 
YOU NEED IN A 
RINGING MACHINE 
eS 


NO MOVING PARTS 
NO VIBRATING 





CONTACTS 
NO ROUTINE 
MAINTENANCE 
nih NO RADIO 
MODEL "'S INTERFERENCE 
PRICE $45.00 m 
Seer ie Mites Aah Fer Bow 


Output 20 Watts, 90 Volts 
Operates on 110 Volts A.C. 
(For loads 40/50 watts, use Model "C". Price $93.50) 


LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LORAIN, OHIO 


Lorain Products Corporation is exclusive manufacturer for use and 
sale in United States. Address foreign inquiries to Automatic 
Electric Sales Co., Ltd., Chicago, Ill. 


SOLD BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 


Descriptive Literature 
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The Manufacturers’ Department 


Graybill Heads Engineering 
Society Committee 


Appointment of K. W. Graybill as 
chairman of the education committee 
of the Western Society of Engineers 
was announced recently by that or- 
ganization 

Mr. Graybill is chief engineer of 
Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, 
and president of Associated Electric 
Laboratories, Inc. He has had ex- 
tensive experience in telephone en- 
gineering, ranging from testing and 
scientific work through various phases 


ing education, with a view towards 
determining specific recommendations 
to be made by the Western Society of 
Engineers in regard to improved meth- 
ods of technical training. 

7 VY 
Veteran Calculagraph 


Executive Passes Away 
Nelson W. Jarvis, well-known to tele- 
phone executives throughout the indus- 
try, passed away September 15, at the 
age of 60, after 35 years of construc- 
tive effort in the manufacture and 
distribution of Calculagraph elapsed 


first as color-bearer and later 
tenant in the Natchez 
Fencibles. 

After attending local grade and hig 
schools, Nelson Jarvis enlisted in 
U. S. Navy, April, 1898, as coxsw 
on the U. S. S. Nahant. He was ho 
orably discharged in September, 189». 

For a short time he was employed 
by Lord & Taylor, and the American 
Exchange Bank. He entered the serv- 
ice of the Calculagraph Co., of New 
York City, in 1903 as a salesman, later 
becoming treasurer and finally 
tary-treasurer. 


as licu- 
( Miss.) 


secre- 


of applied engineering. 
As chairman of the specially-author- 
ized education committee he 


time recorders. He was born December 
24, 1877, at Tenafly, N. J., son of Elsie 
and Alfred Jarvis. His father 
Confederate veteran, having 


Long a member of the Tenafly board 
of health, Mr. Jarvis was president 
from 1934-1936. He was an auditor 
and member of the board of directors 


will su- was a 


served 


pervise a study of trends in engineer- 


<tThis working set-up of a Strowger remote control toll 
board, displayed at the recent national convention by 
Automatic Electric Company, Chicago, attracted hundreds 
of visitors. This board has no cords, plugs or jacks, their 
functions being turned over to standard automatic 
switches, mounted in a separate room. A few simple key 
operations, concerned with the control and supervision of 
the connections, are performed by the operator. 








you CAN 
SERVE ad T TD Make Whore Morey 4 


p- io Bee BX EQUIPMENT 





A A new way of visually depicting places in which P-A-B-X 

service may profitably be installed was utilized in Auto- 

matic Electric Company's exhibit at recent Independent 

convention. Cut-aways, giving a “look inside” of typical 

office buildings, stores, factories, warehouses and resi- 

dences, showed the proper types of P-A-B-X boards to 
install in the various locations. 


<Strowger step-by-step automatic public telephone 
exchanges were spotted on this map of the United States 
in the exhibit of Automatic Electric Company at the re- 
cent national convention. Translucent glass dots, one for 
each exchange in service or on order, were illuminated 
from the rear of the panel. The lights, contrasting with 
the dark blue background, conveyed at a glance the 
number and distribution of automatic exchanges of the 
step-by-step type. 
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he Tenafly Building & Loan Asso- 
on as well as treasurer of the Mary 
1er Home and a member of the 
d of directors of the Northern Val- 
National Bank of Tenafly. 
tle is survived by his wife, Edith 
lsay Jarvis, whom he married in 
1905, two sons, two daughters, and 
four grandchildren. 
vv 
Tieless Porcelain Knobs 


Cut Construction Costs 

A marked contribution toward econ- 
omy in the construction of rural lines 
and greater efficiency in operation is 
reported to have been brought about 
by the use of No. 57 tieless porcelain 


No. 57 tieless por- 
celain knob elimi- 
nates the necessity 
of tying wires at 


every pole. 





knobs, manufactured by Porcelain 
Products, Inc., ‘of Findlay, Ohio, and 
Parkersburg, W. Va. These porcelain 
knobs were used recently in the con- 
struction of a new rural telephone line 
at Hermosa, S. D., with the utmost sat- 
isfaction reported in transmission. 

In addition to the improved trans- 
mission, said to result from the use of 
this type of porcelain knob, telephone 
men are particularly interested. in the 
tieless feature, reducing as it does the 
time and cost of line construction. M. 
J. Seanlan, secretary of the Hermosa 
(S. D.) Telephone Co., in a letter writ- 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
‘edar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Western Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box 663, Sandpoint, idaho.—Plain or butt 
reated Western Red Cedar poles. 
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ten to Porcelain Products, Inc., tells of 
his company’s experience with No. 57 
tieless porcelain knobs, as follows: 

“We have just completed construc- 
tion of a 7%-mile private telephone line 
to the farm and summer home of Gut- 
son Borglum, the sculptor, who is carv- 
ing the national monument on Mt. 
Rushmore in the Black Hills. On this 
line we used principally your new No. 
57 porcelain insulator, making a perma- 
nent tie only on every third or fourth 
pole, leaving the wire ioose in the hooks 
on the other poles. 

We carried this wire through two 
culverts, under the highway, and over 
a high, rough divide where, in places, 
we use trees for poles. 

The service or voice is now more dis- 
tinct over this line than on any other 
one of the eight rural lines we have in 
use. We believe that with these in- 
sulators and a dimension (sawed) pole 
we are now adopting, a one to three- 
wire telephone line can be constructed 
at less cost than any line heretofore 
put up, aside from the early day barb 
wire fence lines.” 
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Booklet on Various 
Models of Sub-Cycle 


A new booklet has just been issued 
by the Lorain Products 
Lorain, Ohio, on the Sub-Cycle 
“Master” ringing converter. This 12- 
page booklet, measuring approximately 
3% inches by 6% inches, describes 
the five models of Sub-Cycle now avail- 
able to the telephone field. 

Model “S,” for offices serving up to 
1,600 stations, produces 20-cycle alter- 
nating current for ringing. It operates 
on 105-125 volt, 60-cycle alternating 
current. The output is approximately 
20 watts at 90 volts.’ 

Model “SP,” for offices serving up 
to 1,600 stations, produces positive and 
negative impulses for biased selective 
ringing in addition to furnishing 20- 
cycle alternating current for ringing. 
It operates on 105-125 volt, 60-cycle 
alternating current. 

Model “B,” for offices up to 1,600 
stations, approved by the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, produces 20-cycle 
alternating current for ringing. It 
has an output of 15-20 watts at 90 
volts, and operates from 105-125 volt, 
60-cycle alternating current supply. 
This model is equipped with a safety 
switch and an enclosed fuse output. 

Models “C” and “CP” are for offices 
serving up to 4,000 stations. They both 
produce 20-cycle alternating current 
for ringing and operate on 105-125 volt, 
60-cycle alternating current supply. 
The output is approximately 40-50 
watts. Model “CP” has a_ built-in 
pulsator. 
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Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financia! Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Telephone Accountants 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 
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NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 
needed. 

Sent on Trial 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











